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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT.—Tuis 

J Day. The programme will include: Overture, ‘‘Seraglio” (Mozart); 
Pianoforte Concerto (Brahms); Cagney een No. 8, unfinished (Schubert); 
“Festival Overture” (Krebs), first time in England. 'ebsliate--Medenee Patey 
and Mr Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte—Miss Marie Krebs, Conductor—Mr MANNS, 
Transferable stalls for the remaining Nine Concerts, One Guinea, Stalls for single 
Concert, Half-a-Crown. 


RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Patron, H.R.H. 

the Duke of Epinsurau, K.G,—The THIRD SERIES of CONCERTS will 

take place at St JAMES’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY ——. viz —March 10, 31, 

April 7, 21, May 5,19. Conductor—Mr GzorGE Mount. Subscription, £1 11s, 6d. 

and £1 1s. Single tickets, 7s., 58., 38.,18. Lucas, Weber & Co.; Cramer; Lam- 

born Cock; Mitchell ; Chappell; Ollivier; Keith & Prowse; A. Hays ; and Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St James's Hall VAL NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—By Special Desire 


under the Immediate pogo 2 of H.R.H. the Duke of EprnsureH, K.G., 
and Her ape Highness the ess of EDINBURGH), the Programme of the 
ee po PT (March 10) will consist entirely of Works by Sin W. STERN- 


RIGHTON.—Mr KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL.— 
This da A a 20), Handel's Messiah, Madame Lemmens.-Sherrington, Miss 














FRIDAY NEXT. 
ACRED HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exeter Hart.—Con- 


ductor—Sir MicHaAEL Costa, FripAy, Feb, 26th, MACFARREN’S Oratorio 
Lloyd, and Mr Aantley. Orgartst tate Wilkes” Taskers naw rete’ ms to and 
q r ley. t—. . ts 58. 
10s. 64, at 6, Exeter Hall, r 1 epnatcnanmten 





ME HENRY WEBB'S 


ECOND ORATORIO and CONCERT TOUR (1875) 
will commence March 24th. Vocalists—Miss José Sherrington, e 
Poole, Mr Nelson Varley, and Mr Wadmore. Instrumentalists: Violin—Madame 
Varley-Liebé, Pianoforte—Mr Charles Malcolm. For vacant dates and terms, imme- 
diate application requested. —22, Nassau Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


R LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S OPERA COSTUME 
CONCERT TOUR (by ne Pepi and eminent Artists) will re-commence the 
25th of February, at the Corn nge, Bedford. Production of a New Opera, 
Hoge and rr ~ y Ric neal Corenee pee aoe ARCHERS.” 
Misses an ; , #, Forrest, Ramaccini,— 

O, Ray, Sec,, 37, Abbey Road, N, wv bi . = 


188 KATIE WINDRIDGE’'S GRAND CONCERT on 
Mey A, Bs 27, 1875, at the HALL, Store Street, Con- 


‘ CHU. BERT SOCIETY, Bgztuoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, nt—Sir JULIUS Beygpict, Founder and Director—Herr 
SCHUBERTH. NINTH: SEASON, 1875,—The FIRST CONCERT will take plese on 
Sealer or Halak Selice shale Saat tee ae 
a) . re 

and may be had on application to H. G. Horree, Hon. Sec, 


ANCHESTER and SALFORD GRAND VOCAL 
ny FESTIVAL, EASTER MONDAY and TvESDAY, March 29 and 30, at the 
eevee PoMONA PALACE. Competition of Choirs, Choral Societies, Glee Clubs, 
Thsodagt Skntran ‘clone Mateh ah Ver eras wan Pe ob a ne 

A 8) 
toM. 4 CHADWICK, 4, St Mary’s Street, Medahanter. _— sass 


’ 

T GEORGE’S HALL.—The LARGE HALL can be 
ENGAGED for Morning Concerts and Performances on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Dah me ys, and Fridays; and for Evening Concerts, Dramatic | oo Mamnnenay 
- tion Balls, and tings, on Thursdays and Saturdays throughout the 
r, Minor Hall, accommodating about 100 persons, can be Engaged for 
= ond Gas cao olen ne and Evenings beg meen the og For 
terms » A Lessee ; or to the ( at Office, 

4, Langham Plage, t Street North, : — 




















OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
; . Antoinette Sterling, Mr Whitney. Organist—Dr Stainer. 
at NOVELLO', 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; and at the Hoyal Albert Hall = 


THE GREAT ATTRACTION OF THE SEASON. 
MADAME PAULINE RITA, EVERY EVENING. 
RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 
prietors and Responsible Managers, Sprgrs & PoND.—EVERY EVENING at 
Eight, “LES PRES SAINT GERVAIS,” new Comic Opera in English, by 
CHARLES Lecocg. Adapted by Roserst Reece. Conductor—Mr F_ STANISLAUS, 
The Opera commences at Eight, and is over by Eleven o'clock. Free List 
is suspended. hi Mesd: Pauline Rita, Florence Hunter, 
rm, and Camille Dubois; Mesars A. 4 
Loredan, Connell, logan, Grantham, J, Manning. Private boxes from £1 1s, 
to £3 3s. ; stalls, 7s. 6d.; dress circle, 5s.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 5s.; pit, 2s. ; 
amphitheatre, 1s, To be obtained at the Box Office of the Criterion; and at the 
Libraries, Acting Manager—Mr EpwArp MuBRay. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M R FINLAY DUN ithe Scotch Tenor) will sing AscuEr’s 
popular Romance, “ CE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Corn Ex- 
. Bedford, on the 25th instant. sini 


“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” 
M& WILFORD MORGAN sings his charming new Song, 


“COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE!” Every Evening, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in the Operetta of La Vivandiere. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
| R WILFORD MORGAN sings his immensely popular 
Song, “‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” Every Evening, at Covent 
Theatre, in the Operetta of La Vivandiere, 
“JE VOUDRAIS UTRE.” 

M88 HELEN ARNIM will sing Herr Osertaunr's admired 
Romance, ‘JE VOUDRAIS ETRE,” with Harp accom; ent, at every 

Concert for which she is engaged during her Tour through the Provinces, 

“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 

R HENRY GANNEY will sing Ascuen’s popular 
WR ny “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at Hanley, Feb, 22nd; and 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
R HENRY GANNEY will sing Wimrorp Mozean’s 
ular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” every Evening 
during Bis'Provincial Tour. 


RENT COLLEGE.—A Resident MUSICAL MASTER 
be required, to begin his duties May 5. Salary, £50 for the Se 


will 
Services and Singing Classes; and £100 guaranteed from Pianoforte 
This "7 Musical Degree, or some certificate of equal value, required, 
A member of the University of Cambridge or that of Oxford preferred, References 
Notiethem. testimonials to be sent to Rev. T. F. Fann, Trent College, near 


No 
































PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Painted by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, B.A. 
Engraving by T. OLDHAM BARLOW, ABA 
This Picture will shortly be ON VIEW at the Publisher's, 
EDWARD S. PALMER, 30, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


METZLER & CO.’'S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS, 





Mlustrated Catalogues Post Free. 
SoLE AGENTS— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 
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ISS ESTELLE EMRICK (Contralto), open to EN- 
GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private Soirées, Address, 
15, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 


ADAME MARIE DOLBY (Soprano), DISENGAGED 


for Operetta, Concerts, &c. Address, 6, Hereford Road, Bayswater. 
M R WILHELM GANZ begs to inform his friends and 
_ pupils that he has REMOVED to 126, Harley Street, W. 


M® CARRODUS will Return to Town February 22nd.— 
47, St Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 











HORACE’S ODE “TO CHLOE.” 
Music by CHARLES SALAMAN. 
LATIN TEXT any LORD LYTTON’S ENGLISH VERSION. 
In FandG. 28, each, nett, 
CRAMER & Co., Regent Street; and LAMBORN Cock & Oo., New Bond Street, 
Just Published. 


RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Crariczr. The 
Music (dedicated to the Countess of Zetland) composed by JAmEs R. Rooks, 
Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, nt Street, W. 








M RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
friends that she is now in Town. All Letters to be addressed, 15, Albert 
Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


R ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Basso) begs to announce 
his Return to Town; and requests that all letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed, 5, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, W. 


IGNOR FOLI begs to announce his Return to England 


kJ) on March 12th, Address, until March 7th, to Opera Italien, Moscow. 


ASS SONG.—“A WILD MARCH DAY.”’—Sung by 


Mr WapMORE, and enthusiastically encored. Poetry by COOMBES DAVIES, 
Music by ALFRED J. SuTToN. Price 4s, WEEKES & Co., Hanover Street, W. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED SONGS (sung 


by Madame SartnToN-DOLBy, &c.).—‘‘ Rest,” “‘ Hawking Song,” ‘‘ Now,” 
“The Forsaken,” ‘‘ Long waves comeand go,” and ‘‘ Effie.” CLARIBEL’S “ At her 
window, ho!” Loprr’s “ Diver;” HAyYpN’s ‘‘Dream.” 24 stamps each, C. 
LONSDALE’S Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond Street, W. 

















Now Publishing, 


ANDANTE and ALLEGRO CAPRICCIOSO, 
For PIANO and ORCHESTRA, Op. 5. 
By THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Signor RANDEGGER, 
SOLO, 7s. 6d, 
Also, by the same Composer, 


SYMPHONY, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 6. 
Dedicated, by kind permission, to Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
PERFORMED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

DUET, 15s, 


FESTAL OVERTURE, in C, Op. 8. 
Composed in Commemoration of the Jubilee of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Dedicated to JOHN HULLAH, Esq, 
DUET, ‘7s. 6d, 
To Subscribers, the above works will be issued at 128, 6d, the Set. Names received 
by the Publishers— 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, New Bonp Srrest, 





In the Press 


“BY THE WILLOWS.” 
A WREATH OF SONGS, Op. 11. 
Words (from the German) by L. N. PARKER. 
. MUSIC BY 
THOMAS WINGHAM. 
Dedicated to Dr FERDINAND HILLER, 
Price 78, 6d, 
BOOSEY & CO,, 295, REGENT STREET. 








Just Published, 


“ ’ 
LOORPHELINE ET L'ANGE.” 
ROMANCE, 
Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
Sune By Mptite CARLOTTA PATTI. 

A peine ai-je vu le printemps 
Couvrir dix fois de leur feuillage 
Les vieux saules de nos ¢tangs, 
Que, sans pitié pour mon jeune Age, 
Dieu m’a ravi le guide aimé 
Qui me prodiguait ses tendresses ! 
Je pleure son regard charmé! 
Je ne regois plus ses caresses! 


Ainsi parlait, en gémissant, 

Une orpheline désolée ; 

Mais un bel ange, l'embrassant, 

Lui dif, d’une voix inspirée : 

‘‘Ne pleure plus et sois ma scour 

Ma mére sera notre mére, 

Et tu verras que du bonheur 

ll en est encor sur la terre!” 
Price 4s, 

London: RB, MitLs & Sons, New Bond Street. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








Just Published, 


\f{ AGGIE’S RANSOM. Song. 
{ Kenney, The Music by M. W. BALrs, 

DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


HE PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss). Lied for Voice and 
Piano, The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL, The Music by WILHELM 
ScHuLTHES. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
( CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. Composed by J. P. 


GoupBeRG., Price 4s, London: DUNCAN DAviIsoN & Co,, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


The Words by C. L. 
Price 4s. London; DUNCAN 











“A LOVER'S SONG.” 


LOVER’S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 

by, Mr VERNON Riapy. The Poetry by EpwArp Copptne, The Music by 
Lovrs DigHi (Composer of ‘The Mariner,” &c.), ‘‘ Mr Vernon Rigby next re- 
appeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for him by Louis Diehl, 
Both the words and music of the song are simple, and they received ample justice 
from the singer, An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, ‘‘ We must compliment Mr Rigby on his rendering of 
“A Lover’s Song.’ This charming melody, by Louis Diehl, is worthy of Men- 
delssohn himself, and Mr Rigby seemed to catch the exact fee! without over- 
doing it.”"—Manchester Eevning News, Price 4s, London ; DUNCAN Davison & Co, 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
{EU D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. Par 


Louis Dien, Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co.,, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


“LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.” 
SONG. 
Words by Miss 8S. P. HOWELL. 
Music by WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


SONG. 
THE POETRY BY 


LOUISA GRAY. 


THE MUSIC BY 


Sir JULIUS BENEDIOT. 


PRICE 48, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LOVE AT..2234. | 
Sung with distinguished success by Miss EDITH WYNNE at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Concerts, 
Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Sung with great success by Mr Epwarp Lioyp at Mr Kuhe's Concert at Brighton, 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CoO., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected degree of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘Serenade,’ and made scarcely 
less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe's truly beautiful melody, set to 


words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that boy ee oo 
favourably with the very best of this master’s inspirations,”"—Brighton ‘ 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS, 

‘fhe programme of the Popular Concert on Saturday night last 
presented the usual assortment of songs and ballads—most of 
them well known and all calculated to please the common ear. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was in commission, her first song 
being one called the “ Wren’s nest,” written by her husband, M. 
Lemmens, and which she made interesting, notwithstanding the 
somewhat dry quality of the music. “ John Anderson, my jo,” was 
her subsequent offering, and from the lips of our accomplished 
vocalist this famous Scotch song is always fresh and unfailing. Miss 
Antoinette Sterling, in whose excellent singing the public take so 
much natural delight, was in her accustomed place, and gave a 
new song, done for her, in the old ballad fashion, by Blumenthal, 
designated the “‘ Lament of the border widow,” which touched 
the sensibilities of the auditory as keenly as such simple ditties 
invariably do, when rendered with earnestness and feeling. In 
reply to the encore which followed, she gave Miss Macirone’s 
pretty “Lullaby.” Mr Barnby’s lately-written song, ‘‘ When 
the tide comes in,” is another of those pathetic effusions to which 
Miss Antoinette Sterling is wont to give the utmost expression, 
and to look for an inevitable fiat of repetition, Miss Annie 
Sinclair, who had previously given the “ Jewel song” from Faust, 
descended presently to the humbler story of the ‘ Bailiff’s 
daughter of Islington,” in which, as well as in “ Robin Adair,” 
she displayed much good taste as a singer of the household ballads 
of the olden school. Mr W. H. Cummings, always sure of a 
cordial welcome, was encored in Roeckel’s sentimental song, 
‘Only for thee,” and again in a new song by Blumenthal, called 
“Yes,” the graceful piquancy of which will no doubt bring it 
into domestic request. Mr Cummings was also announced to 
sing “Sally in our alley.” Mr. Whitney is another of the Albert 
Hall favourites. His performances on the present occasion were 
an old German drinking song, ‘Down deep within the cellar,” 
versified by John Oxenford; Barnby’s “Bells of St Ethelred,” 
and Balfe’s air, “The heart bowed down”—a series well chosen 
to please an audience addicted to the lightest of vocal matters. 
The selected choristers of the Albert Hall were agreeably em- 
ployed in the several part-songs set down for them. Among their 
best efforts were Pearsall’s well-known madrigal, “‘ Who shall win 
my lady fair,” which they had to repeat, and a harmonised version 
of the ‘Blue Bells of Scotland.” The singing of these vocalists 
is invariably neat and finished, and pleasant to hear. M. Wil- 
helmj is fast making a name in this country. Nothing more 
beautiful, each in its way, could have been heard than his respec- 
tive deliveries of Ernst’s passionate Elégie, and his own para- 
phrase of a Larghettv by Chopin. In the latter he was not only 
recalled, but encored. Mr Randegger accompanied most of the 
vocal music. 

The scheme of the Classical concert on Tuesday evening con- 
tained some interesting features. There were, for instance, 
Auber’s sparkling overture written for the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862—the only one of the special com- 
positions that may be said to have survived the occasion; one of 
Paganini’s eight violin concertos, Sterndale Bennett’s ever charm- 
ing Paradise and the Peri, and Schubert’s unfinished symphony in 
B minor—‘‘the mingled grandeur and loveliness of which,” to 
quote the words of the accomplished writer of the notes in the 
official programme, ‘ must ever provoke discontent at its frag- 
mentary character.” ‘The delivery of these several works was 
everything that could be wished, and proclaimed emphatically the 
superior quality and discipline of Mr Barnby’s large body of in- 
strumentalists, The violin concerto afforded Herr Wilhelmj 
another opportunity of displaying—all that it was doubtless 
revived for — his masterly command over difficulties, the 
power of dealing with which Paganini probably fancied 
would have died with himself, But Paganini’s mantle has been 
worn again and again, and by few more successfully than by 
Herr Wilhelmj. Abounding in bravura, passages not wanting at 
times in gracefulness of shape and motive, the interpretation of 
the concerto divulged Herr Wilhelmj’s consummate ability in the 
most remarkable manner, and more than ever confirmed the 
excellent impression it has been his fortune to make upon the 
public mind. In the second part Herr Wilhelmj was heard in 
another and very different field of art, and raised a tumultuous 
and not easily quelled storm of approbation by his reading of 





Bach’s Chaconne in D minor. In force, clearness, and accuracy 
of development, this performance was unquestionably one of the 
chief events of the evening. ‘The new tenor, Herr Werrenrath, 
did himself honour by his delivery of Mendelssohn’s lovely aria 
from St Paul, “‘ Be thou faithful unto death.” A tender, sym- 
pathetic voice, wholly devoid of the ordinary German hardness 
of quality, and used with refined taste, is his chief credential, and 
will probably win him favour. He was not quite so successful 
in his rendering of ‘“‘ Adelaida,” which, though sung with abundant 
expression, lacked something of the power in the upper notes to 
which we are accustomed. Miss Antoinette Sterling gave a 
couple of Lieder by Beethoven, in her own effective manner, 
to the skilful accompaniment of Mr Willem Coenen. DHE 


—o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Yesterday’s Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace was signal- 
ized by the first appearance this season of the great violinist, 
Herr Joachim, whose appearance on the platform was the signal 
for rounds of enthusiastic cheering. His opening piece was 
Spohr’s “ Recitative, Adagio, and Allegro, for solo violin and 
orchestra (Concerto No. 6),” last performed at these concerts by 
Herr Straus, in November, 1873. Herr Joachim has never 
played better than in this Concerto yesterday. It is needless to 
say how magnificently he executed the most difficult violin 
passages, or how he played double scales and double octaves 
with apparent ease. ‘The idea of difficulty, in fact, never disturbs 
his audience, and they are able to enter into the fullest enjoyment 
of the music he plays, without the slightest fear that einai 
intricacies may fail to be surmounted. His mastery of technique 
is not, however, by any means his highest merit. His playing is 
conspicuous for intellectuality. He seizes the intentions of his 
author, and makes them clear to his auditors by his admirable 
interpretation ; and his phrasing might be advantageously studied 
by vocalists as well as violinists. No verbal description can con- 
vey an idea of the exquisite manner in which he played the 
Adagio of Spohr’s Concerto. His second piece was a “ Notturno 
in A,” for solo violin, with accompaniment of violas, violoncelli, 
contrabassi, oboes, and horas (Op. 12), composed by himself. As 
a composition it hardly bore the contrast with Spohr’s Concerto. 
The orchestration was effective, but there was an absence of sus- 
tained melody. A number of phrases followed each other with- 
out any apparent design, and the general effect was vague and 
unsatisfactory. Of course the deficiencies of the composer were 

artly compensated by the merits of the performer, and Herr 
Sookie played the Notturno exquisitely, receiving on this, as 
on the previous occasion, a hearty recall, The concert commenced 
with an orchestral “suite” of pieces in C, by J. S. Bach, very 
quaint and interesting, and concluded with Beethoven’s No. 4 
Symphony in B flat, which was faultlessly played by the fine band 
of the Palace. The vocal music was contributed by Miss Sophie 
Léwe and Mr Henry Guy, and Mr Manns was an able and zealous 
conductor. 








Brussets.—The grand gala performance of Les Huguenots to celebrate 
the marriage of the Princess Louise was repeated the day after the 
nuptials for the benefit of the non-paying public, the theatre being 
thrown open gratuitously. The part of Valentine was entrusted to 
Madlle Ferucci, of the Grand Opera, Paris, who was especially engaged 
by M. Cam . The other principal parts were sustained by Madlle 
Hamaekers, MM. Echetto, Warot, and Devoyod, La Perle du Brésil is 
certainly not a success, A great deal of trouble expended in getting it 
up will, apparently, have been completely thrown away. It is to be 
hoped that La Reine de Chypre, still in preparation, will be mor 
successful, 

Copennacey.—After the performance at the Royal Opera of the 
operetta, Frunti sskolan—says the Berlingske Tidende—the Swedish 
singer, Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, appeared and gave three compositions 
by Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Donizetti. Mdlle Bunsen possesses more 
than ordinary vocal powers. With a powerful voice and an excellent 
school she has formed a contralto of rare sympathetic quality and great 
extension. In the air by Meyerbeer, and still more in the great air 
from Rossini’s Cenerentola, the singer had an excellent opportunity to 
show her ability. The most difficult passages she sang with a correct- 
ness and pureness which electrified the audience, who greeted her with 
hearty applause. Finally, Mdlle Bunsen sang with great effect the 
Brindisi from Lucresia Borgia. 
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BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 


Brighton started its Festival in a sullen mood ; perhaps it was 
unfortunate it had to commence the Lent season at the same time, 
for it was evident that it could not change its condition from 
grave to gay with the requisite rapidity. Everything seemed 
penitential. The lines of buildings from east to west were 
mournfully draped in mists, expressing thereby contrition for the 
many vanities practised in the drives and walks at their feet. The 
Marine Parade, apparently, was doomed to the severest penance ; 
its houses perched upon the tall cliff looked as sulky as a row of 
big children put in disgrace upon the highest stool in a 
school. The sea likewise observed Lent in its own fashion. 
It hid its face from the sight of man, and moaned away 
from morn till night, and night till morn, in sullen cadences ; 
instead of making sweet silvery music with its foamy 
fingers on the pebbles, rivalling thereby olus touching 
his harp strings, it threw the stones with harsh noise upon the 
beach, as if they were petrified tears of sulky rage. The sky 
also was very sad and grave. Fogs from the sea and fogs from 
the land were mixed and churned together by a cruel east wind, 
through which the church bells rolled as dismally as fog bells 
upon a rock-bound coast, Did the sirens ever visit these shores ? 
If they did, they came and went with the swallows. Their visits, 
however, would scarcely be acceptable to Brighton matrons. 
Would they not go in deputation to the Mayor to seek his 
authority to prevent their descent upon the coast? For hear 
what their poet saith of them :— 

“Where the siréns dwell you plough the seas: 
Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 
Unblest the men whom music wins to stay 
Nigh the curst shore, and listen to the lay : 
No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife.” 


Such creatures are certainly not fit for a wifé’s quiet tea party. 
No! should they appear they must be driven away, for they 
would bring dismay and desolation to Brighton hearths and 
homes. ‘There is a strange story circulating in the King’s Road, 
thatthe fish have been driven away by the German bands, to the 
ruin of the fisherman’s craft; and that the authorities send out, 
far into the deep sea, for fish, and keep them for a time in the 
Aquarium tanks to hear other music, and then cunningly drop 
them into the sea again, to report that the disease which made the 
fish sick had vanished. It is very desirable the fish should return, 
for do they not teach man wisdom! Is it not a well-known fact 
that the study, afforded by the Aquarium, of the calm ways of 
those creatures of cool blood, have taught bipeds of a hotter 
nature true philosophy and morality? Mr Kuhe, however, 
enticeth not fish ; the musical baits he offers are those used by 
fishers of men, and what tempting and varied morsels he fastens 
to his many lines—every taste is accommodated with the richest 
and most cunningly adapted means for gratification. Bach’s 
Passion for those who assume the severely classical, Handel's 
Messiah as an exercise for the robust musical -Christian, and 
Haydn’s Creation for those charmed by the purest flowers of 
melody. What a triumvirate, Bach, Handel, and Haydn! The 
three sirens of Greece—Parthéndpe, Ligea, and Leuctsia—were 
common street ballad singers compared to those mighty bards, A 
Beethoven symphony also is offered for those of the sublimest fancy 
—those who think thelute of Orpheus itself was but a poor dullthing 
in comparison with the majestic lyre of Beethoven, that Jupiter 
of music who rules the entire realms of sound, whose muse soars 
far up to the highest heavens, moves and expresses the passions 
which sway the breasts of mortals, and even snatches mysterious 
shadows from the realms of Hades, 

Mr Kuhe bountifully patronises living composers. The 
oratorios: Naaman, by Costa, and St John the Baptist, by 
Macfarren, are in the programme; also the overtures: The 
Tempest, by Benedict, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Barnett, 
and Di Ballo, by Sullivan, The deceased masters, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Schubert, together with Sterndale Bennett, the 
English master, now unanimously mourned by us, are represented. 
During the Festivals, twenty vocalists, headed by Sims Reeves, 
are announced tosing. A fine body of instrumentalists, led by 








M. Sainton, form a splendid orchestra ; and the Brighton Sacred 
Harmonic Society, trained and directed by Mr R. ‘Taylor, execute 
the choruses. It is a strange fact that no composition by Kuhe 
is in the scheme. What a remarkable act of self-denial! It 
deserves notice, if not imitation. The question is asked, “ Why 
are all these attractions now offered, all these delicious baits 
hooked, when the big fish of Brighton are away ; when the east 
wind empties the streets, and Lent fills the churches; when 
boards, with ‘ Lodgings to let’ printed thereon, are seen in every 
part of the town as thick as blackberries in autumn fields, and 
the fashionable season is utterly dead and gone?” Most persons 
in their experience have enjoyed the hour when the principal 
guests have departed from the feast, and the host has taken them 
to some cozy room to partake of the delights of intimate friend- 
ship, and to revel in those pleasures which the dazzling crowd 
could not appreciate nor participate in. So, likewise, should Mr 
Kuhe’s fellow-citizens value his efforts to afford them a noble 
entertainment when the fashionable and pleasure-seeking world 
has flown. He has kept his good wine until now, and freely 
offers it to his friendly patrons and neighbours. 

The Festival commenced on Tuesday, the 9th instant, with a 
symphony by Papa Haydn, Mr Kuhe played in brilliant style 
Weber's Concert-stiick, and M. Sainton rendered Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto with all the verve, brilliancy, taste and power that 
has ever distinguished his performances. A tribute of respect 
was paid to the memory of the late Sir Sterndale Bennett on the 
same occasion. On the Thursday following Bach’s Passion music 
was performed for the first time in Brighton. The many per- 
plexities and difficulties of this truly grand work were surmounted 
with more or less freedom, The choi achieved therein its greatest 
success; their conductor, Mr R. Taylor, led them nobly on to 
victory, Whether the oratorio was understood and appreciated 
by the audience could not be well ascertained, as they gave no 
audible signs of admiration, On Friday morning Benedict's over- 
ture The Tempest was the novelty of the concert, The appearance 
of the worthy knight on the platform was the signal for applause 
which increased tenfold at the termination of his fanciful work. 
He seemed to have realised the powers of a musical Prospero, 
calling forth at his will troops of fairies to sport hither and 
thither ; and our old friend Caliban tumbled his clumsy carcase 
about at the master’s command. The description of the storm was 
powerfully graphic. Beethoven’s symphony in C minor was 
admirably rendered, and Schumann’s concerto in A minor 
gave unqualified delight by its many beauties, its masterful 
treatment and highly poetic colouring; Mdlle Krebs played 
the pianoforte part superbly— with just perception and 
unerring skill, Sir Sterndale Bennett’s overture commenced 
the concert, and more than ever convinced the listener 
that he was the foremost English composer of his day and 
generation. It was ably conducted by Mr F, Kingsbury, the 
indispensable and versatile coadjutor of Mr Kuhe at the con- 
ductor’s desk. Naaman was given on Saturday morning, and 
drew to the Dome a large and enthusiastic audience. Whenever 
and wherever Sir Michael Costa conducts, a powerful, masterly, 
and refined performance is certain ; and his remarkable gifts were 
doubly felt in his own oratorio. Naaman is a work that has un- 
doubtedly added fame to its author. In it he has seized upon the 
characteristic form, tone, and colour of the story. To flowing 
melodies he has joined descriptive powers, and to skill in orches- 
tration, fervency of thought, folios. and utterance, The 
audience were delighted, and did not attempt to conceal their 
feeli Last Monday was a popular night, and included 
Sullivan’s characteristic and charming Overtura di Ballo, In 
Tuesday evening’s programme, Barnett’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 
formed a prominent number. The beauty of this composition 
places its author in the very front rank of our young English 
musicians, Wagner's overture to Tannhiuser was a feast for 
those fond of something ‘thick in the mouth.” Mr Kuhe 
played Mendelssohn’s Rondo in B minor with the most effective 
results, On Thursday night, Macfarren’s St John the Baptist was 
produced, under the safe conduct of Sir Michael Costa. The 
author, in this work, has not only attained the height of his great 
argument, but has reached the summit of enduring fame. Its 
merits will live long after the plaudits of his generation are silent. 
This morning, Handel’s Messiah will be performed, The Festival 
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will conclude with Haydn’s Creation on Monday next, avowedly 
given for the benefit of Mr Kuhe. The founder and sole manager 
of the Brighton Festival surely deserves hearty recognition for 
his efforts in the cause of music, and his courage in facing defeats 
and pecuniary loss year after year. The Festival will, nay is, become 
an established institution, and he can proudly say, ‘ alone I did it.” 
If he gains not riches thereby, he must assuredly secure the 
esteem, thanks, and praise of all true lovers of music, who may 
apply to him, in common with all who follow the art with single- 
ness of purpose, the language of the poet of antiquity :— 
‘* Unutterably blest 
He whom the muses love. A melting voice 
Flows ever from his lips: and is there one 
Whose aching heart some sudden anguish wrings ? 
But lo! the bard, the muse’s minister, 
Awakes the strain; he sings the mighty deeds 
Of men of yore ; the praise of blessed gods 
In heaven; and straight, though stricken to the soul, 
He shall forget, nor aught of all his griefs 
Remember * s * 7 * 
Would that poems were negociable at bankers. 
PENCERDD GWFFYN. 


*” 


—o—- 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The Council of the Senate has issued a report as to the Professor- 
ship of Music. Upon inquiry it appears that there is no deed of 
foundation and no endowment, the Professorship having been founded 
by a Grace of the Senate in 1684, but no stipend having been 
assigned. The duty of examining the exercises of Bachelors and 
Doctors of Music devolves upon the Professor. Lectures in Music 
have occasionally been given, but they do not appear to have been 
obligatory. In 1867 a recommendation was made and approved by 
the Senate that every facility should be given for the delivery 
of such lectures, and the expense in connexion therewith should 
be paid from the chest. In February, 1868, a stipend of £100 
per annum was assigned to the late Sir W. Sterndale Bennett 
so long as he remained Professor. The mode of election on the last 
vacancy was more burgensium—that is, by the votes of the whole 
body of the members of the Senate—and at present no alteration is 
proposed. The Council recommend that a stipend of £200 be assigned 
to the next Professor so long as he holds office ; that the new Professor 
be required to give a course of not less than four lectures in music 
annually in the University, the cost of illustrating these lectures, 
subject to the approval of the Vice-Chancellor, being defrayed from 
the chest ; that the course be delivered gratis, and that the Professor 
be not authorised to charge any fees to candidates for degrees in 
music. The election of the Professor to be more burgensium. The 
Vice-Chancellor invites the attendance of members of the Senate to 
discuss these recommendations on Thursday, in the Art School, im- 
mediately after the congregation. 

Mr G. A. Macfarren, the Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, has issued a circular to the members of the Senate, soliciting 
election to the vacant Professorship. He promises, if elected, not 
only to act as Examiner for Musical Degrees, but also to deliver 
lectures, such as he hopes might prove useful to resident musical 
students, and would endeavour, to the best of his power, to advance 
the study of music in the University. 

Cambridge, Feb. 16. 
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ORGAN RECITAL. : 


The following is the programme of the fourth or i 
( gan recital, by 
- bs B. : =. = Pasay evening, 10th February, in "the 
n olton, on the new grand organ built by Messrs 

Gray and Davison :— ° 7 4 
Ps Masaniello—Auber ; Serenade, “ When the moon is brightly 
yr. —Molique ; Organ Sonata (No. 1, F minor), Allegro moderato, 
bs agio, Andante Recitando, Allegro assai vivace—Mendelssohn ; Tema con 
, atiazioni, for the Organ—J. Lemmens ; Invitation pour la Valse—Weber ; 

‘oe ” March—Meyerbeer. 
e hall was very well at i 

attentive y tended, and the audience very 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Hour,”) 


The concert of last Monday evening was associated with a pro- 
gramme presented as a tribute of respect to the talents of 
England’s most distinguished composer, the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, and constituted the first artistic monument raised to his 
memory. The compositions which were performed have on many 
occasions bent the heads of listenersin acknowledgment of the genius 
which permeated them, and made voices eloquent in praise of the 
great musicianship which adorns them. But sorrow as well as 
admiration affected the audience of last evening, and eyes which 
used to glisten with delight while listening to the musical tales 
unfolded by our great English composer, were dimmed with tears 
as strain after strain appealed to the musical sense, and stirred 
the secret springs of mental emotion. 

Applause grated harshly on the ear as the voice of one so dear 
to the musical professsion and the whole musical world spoke in 
the sweet language of his art. Perfect silence would, doubtless, 
have best become the occasion, but it might have been misinter- 

reted, so the mode of ee sympathy with a national 

ereavement found few objectors, and the sentiment which 
actuated the audience was regarded in the light of homage to a 
great name. 

Criticism would be entirely out of place in the notice 
of this performance, even had it open to it from a 
musical point of view. Happily, Mr Arthur Chappell, with his 
usual sound judgment and artistic perception brought to bear 
upon the work, presented some of the first talent of the day, and 
so made his highly-esteemed tribute one which it would be diffi- 
cult to sur 

One remark may, perhaps, be permitted in connection with this 
performance, which is, that those who doubted must have been 
convinced on Monday evening that some, if not all, of the works of 
Sir Sterndale Bennett are destined to survive the recollection of 
his personality. To a name so long honoured, and crowned with 
many highly-prized rewards, posterity, we are convinced, will not 
hesitate to affix its seal of renown, and Time, the touchstone of 
all that is true and noble, may be trusted to write in indelible 
letters the glorious word Immortal on works which almost point 
to inspiration, 





Sterndale Sennett. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Thou art gone! thou bright and beautiful star, 
Thou art gone to thy heavenly rest, 

To join in the music of saints above, 
And lean on thy Saviour’s breast. 


No more shall we see thy welcoming smile, 
Nor list to thy gentle voice ; 

Thy work on earth is but too soon o’er, 
And now the angels rejoice. 


But thy memory never shall fade from earth, 
For the works thou hast left behind 

Are gems, such as Britain is proud to own, 
Bespeaking the master-mind. 


They are tinged with sadness—can it be 
That in youth thou wert called to part 
With thy nearest on earth, thy parents dear, 
Then—with two bosom friends of thine art ? 


Retiring thou wert, thy only fault 
Was thine effort to bloom unseen, 

But thy talents burst forth, and would not be hid, 
Fit king to thine own “‘ May Queen.” 


We mourn thee deeply, our hearts are sad, 
That thy short course on earth is run ; 
But may He who hath called thee teach us to say, 
“ Not our will, but 7hine be done.” 
12th Feb, 1875. VIOLA. 











Kieu.—Herr Joachim has been requested by the Committee of 
Management to direct the grand Musical Festival to be given here on 
the 4th and 5th of July. 
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THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
AN ORCHESTRAL FOCUS, 
(From * Journal and Jottings,” by Henry W. Goodban.) 


One of the grandest and most impressive events I have ever 
been a participator in was the coronation of Her Majesty at 
Westminster Abbey, June 28, 1838. I was then studying at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and had been there for about nine 
months. Four of the principal students on the male side, and 
four on the female side were engaged to attend the ceremony, as 
members of the State Band and Choir ; and as I was the principal 
violoncellist, and a sub-professor at the time, I was one of the 
selected eight. When the letter arrived from Sir George Smart, 
the conductor, offering me the engagement, the glow of delight 
it gave me was of the rosiest tint, and delicious in its intensity ; 
and, as it was accompanied with an order to go to a celebrated 
tailor, in St James’s Street, to be measured for a handsome State 
uniform that was to be worn on the occasion, the notion of my 
first appearance in life in a cocked hat, a red coat trimmed with 
gold lace and purple velvet, coronation buttons, white kerseymere 
knee breeches, silk stockings, pumps and buckles, gave me such 
an amazing picture of myself in gay reality, and suggested a 
pardonable amount of vanity at that age, at the figure I should 
make in my imaginary magnificence ; besides, to be one of the 
actors in such a scene of history was to have a recollection worth 
retaining for the rest of my life. 

The evening previous to the day of the ceremony, I and one of 
my comrades sallied out to endeavour to engage two Hackney 
coaches, and found the jarveys appreciated the opportunity of 
raising their fares so cleverly that we could get nothing to convey 
us to the scene of action for less than a sovereign each—the 
usual fare for the distance being about two shillings, We engaged 
the coaches, and ordered the coachman to be at the Royal Academy 
of Music with them at six o’clock the next morning, as, according 
to our directions, we were to be at Westminster Abbey, in the 
orchestra, at eight. 

We naturally arose at five, and did not want calling. We had 
promised to show ourselves in a certain part of the playground 
at 5.30, at the request of the young ladies on the other side of 
the house, who were desirous of contemplating us in our peacock’s 
feathers, and could accomplish that object by rising unusually 
early, and appearing at their windows at the appointed time; and 
so much excitement did this inspection cause, that they were 
crowded by the envious damsels who were not going with us, 
certainly not in the most attractive condition of toilets—curl- 
papers and night-caps being a predominant feature in their head- 
dress—all having hurried from their somniferous repose, with 
their eyes scarcely in a condition to see clearly, none having 
adorned themselves in any way for general admiration, so dear 
to the fair sex. This “lever de rideaux” over, the sherry-flask 
and sandwich-box looked to (as we were advised that all the 
refreshment we should get would be what we brought), off we 
started for the Abbey, two gentlemen and two ladies in each 
coach, the ladies dressed in pure white muslin, made high up in 
the neck, without a ribbon or an ornament of any sort, either on 
their dress or in their hair—that being the order from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office—which caused no end of vexation and 
annoyance, as it was such an effective extinguisher to their desire 
to show their taste, and exercise their attractive power in decora- 
tive effect. 

Our prescribed route took us through Oxford Street, Hyde 
Park, to the Corner, down Constitution Hill to St James’s Park, 
and a special entrance to the Abbey, where we arrived at about 
7.30—the crowds of carriages, even at that time of the morning, 
making our journey a very slow one. On our way we were 
honoured by the constant salutes of the sentries, who, seeing our 
cocked hats and uniforms, thought they carried military distinc- 
tion under them. As there was no opportunity of arguing the 
matter and convincing them that they were acting under an 
exaggerated impression of our importance, we accepted the 
compliment and returned the salutes, and put up with the 
unlooked-for attention with calm serenity. 

When we walked into the Crypt, where the members of the 
State Band assembled, we found many of our comrades there, 
criticizing each other’s appearance in so gorgeous and unusual a 





condition of costume, and amusing each other by their unrestrained 
personal remarks. Old Dragonetti had walked from his residence 
in Leicester Square, and had covered his silk stockings with a pair 
of black socks, that they might not get splashed ; he wore a great 
coat over his uniform, and a skull cap of velvet, and looked a 
strange figure. His principal anxiety seemed to be in the care 
of his snuff-box which he carried in his hand, and to the contents 
of which he devoted himself to the enjoyment of continually. 
Lindley, the violoncellist, had preferred walking to being driven, 
and appeared in his great coat and without his cocked hat, which 
he left at home as a very unnecessary article of use in the matter 
of violoncello playing; and as he did not wear it, he said the 
street boys could not la-la-la-laugh at him ; so his usual black 
beaver did duty. Watkins, the principal second violin, had 
padded his calves unequally ; consequently one was bigger than 
the other ; and Gratton Cooke, the hautboy player,—the wag of 
the profession at this time—seized a favourable opportunity to 
stick a pin into the one more fully developed, which the owner 
carried about with him in the most unfeeling manner, not at all 
understanding the chaffing he was subjected to. As the clock 
struck eight, we ascended the steps leading to the orchestra, 
which was erected in front of the organ-screen, with the instru- 
ment as a back-ground, and the House of Commons’ gallery 
facing it, over the altar at the opposite end of the choir, where a 
blaze of decorative effect greeted our sight in the arrangement 
of the choir below, the pillars right and left, the seats for the 
expected company, the heraldic escutcheons and banners, the 
throne, the altar, etc., all glowing with gorgeous brightness and 
colour. As the guests arrived, and were shown to their places 
by the Earl Marshal’s men, amongst whom I recognized my 
friend William Walmisley, the clerk of the journals of the House 
of Lords, our interest was constantly kept alive by the brilliancy 
of the ladies’ toilets, the gems they wore, their own beauty, the 
splendid uniforms of the men, the State dresses of the officials, 
and the appearance of European celebrities of our own country, 
and from all the kingdoms that sent their ambassadors extra- 
ordinary to represent them, dressed in the court and national 
costumes of the countries they represented. 

As they walked up the choir their personal popularity was 
tested by the reception they met with from the assembled com- 
pany. When the Duke of Wellington appeared, the clapping of 
hands was very enthusiastic, and was only equalled when Marshal 
Soult, attended by his suite, presented himself. The two great 
warriors shook bands most cordially when they met each other, 
and it was reported that the Duke reminded the Marshal that 
he had been endeavouring to catch him all the time they were 
commanding opposing armies, and had always failed, and at last, 
on this peaceful occasion, he had succeeded. ‘There was one of 
the handsomest men I ever saw belonging to the Greek Embassy, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the country he represented, 
who received a flattering ovation, but I could not ascertain who 
he was. ‘Thus occupied and amused, the time until eleven o’clock 
passed so quickly, with the constant interest that was sustained 
until that hour by the unceasing arrivals, and the excitement 
that was caused by the guests’ endeavours to find and settle them- 
selves in their appointed places, that when the booming of the 
guos in St James’s Park announced the departure of the Queen 
and her cortége from Buckingham Palace on her way to West- 
minster Abbey, and the less reverberating tap of Sir George 
Smart’s /dton on his desk gave the signal for us to settle ourselves 
in our places, we found three hours had passed so quickly that 
we were quite unconscious of the time that had elapsed. 

At 11.80 Her Majesty, attended by the officers of State and the 
ladies of her court, arrived at the principal entrance. ‘The. pro- 
cession was formed and preceded by the kings at arms, the 
heralds and State trumpeters, in their golden uniforms and velvet 
caps, blowing a triumphant blast from their silver trumpets, 
amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of her loyal subjects assembled to 
greet and do honour to her on the occasion. ‘The Duchess of 
Sutherland, as a peeress and mistress of the robes, wearing her 
crimson velvet train, bordered with golden strawberry leaves and 
lined with ermine, held by two handsome pages, with a third 
carrying her coronet on a velvet cushion, was a splendid illus- 
tration of true English beauty, She ap ite all the rest of 
the suite, and was, indeed, “a loadstone to all hearts, and a load. 
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star to all eyes.” When the Queen mounted the raised throne 
facing the altar and the House of Commons’ gallery, with the 

eers in their robes on the right hand, upon rows of seats ascend- 
ing towards the windows on the side of Poets’ corner, headed by 
the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, and on her left by peeresses 
arranged in the same way, the burst of loyal enthusiasm as her 
youthful — assumed her position as the head of the nation 
was positively enthralling. 

(To be continued.) 
— 1) —. 
MUSIC IN MANCHESTER, 
(From our Correspondent.) 

A considerable number of interesting concerts have been 
given here since I last wrote, but I need only refer to the more 
attractive of them. Beethoven’s mighty Choral Symphony was 
given at Mr Hallé’s concert the week before last, and, though the 
work has been frequently heard here, it created an unmistakable 
sensation. The performance was remarkably fine, and all who 
were engaged in it might claim a share of the applause, which was 
freely given. Unquestionably, the Ninth Symphony has at last 
secured a firm place in the favour of our local amateurs, and not 
a few who some years ago confessed their inability to understand 
it were in ecstacies on this occasion. ‘The vocal solos were very 
well sung by Mdme Otto Alvsleben, Miss Thorley, Mr Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr Santley. At the same concert, a picturesque 
setting of Tennyson’s *‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” for full 
choir with orchestral accompaniments, by Mr Ed. Hecht, was 
also produced, It is the work of a musician, and was admirably 
sung and very cordially received. For last week’s concert Mr Hallé 
had secured the services of Herr Joachim, who played Spohr’s E 
minor Concerto—how, I will not attempt to say, for the best of 
all reasons—and, for the first time, a Notturno of his own, a 
composition of wondrous beauty, and scored for the orchestra 
with great skill. Mr Hallé played a Bach selection with perfect 
finish and refinement, and the singing of Mdme Nouver, a local 
artist, was not unworthy of this admirable concert. The sym- 
phony of the evening was Beethoven’s No, 2, which, like the 
other orchestral selections, was splendidly played by Mr Hallé’s 
magnificent band. The programme for this week’s concert is also 
very attractive :— 

Grand Symphony, in G minor, Op. 45 (first time)—Sterndale Bennett ; 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘ War sag ich,” Op. 56 (Mdlle Sophie Léwe)—Weber ; Grand 
Concerto, in D (violin, Herr Joachim)—Beethoven ; “ Evening,” Rhapsodie, 
in E flat (first time)—Raff; Concerto for two violins, in D minor (Madame 
Norman-Neruda and Herr Joachim)—S. Bach; Air, ‘‘ Lorsque mon maitre 
est en voyage” (Jean de Paris) (Mdlle Sophie Liwe)—Boieldieu; Solo 
Pianoforte, in E and D, “ Noveletten” (first time) (Mr Charles Hallé)— 
Schumann ; Duet, two violins, Adagio and Finale (from duet in D major) 
(Madame Norman-Néruda and Herr Joachim)—Spohr ; Overture, Le Nozze 
di Figaro—Mozart. 

This will not be the first time that Madame Néruda and Herr 
Joachim have played together in Manchester; the previous occasion 
being the concert given last year, by Herr Joachim and Mr Hallé, 
for the benefit of the Bach Monument Fund. You will also see 
with interest that we are to hear, for the first time, the G minor 
symphony of the lamented composer, whose career, character, 
and services have been so appropriately and so gracefully de- 
scribed in your columns. 

Mr De Jong’s last subscription concert was given on Saturday 
evening, when Mr Mapleson’s concert party again appeared. 
With the names of Tietjens and Trebelli on the programme, a 
crowded house was a matter of course, and one of the largest 
audiences of the season greeted them, On Saturday next an 
extra benefit concert will be given by Mr De Jong, for which 
several eminent artists have promised their services. 

February 17, 1875. 





; Barrevtu.—The band of the Grand-National-Festival-Stage-Play- 
Theatre will consist of some 150 performers, namely: 16 first, and 16 
second, violins; 10 tenors; 12 violoncellos; 7 harps; 5 flutes oboes, 
and clarinets; 2 English horns; 2 ophicleides; 16 horns; 8 trumpets ; 
as many trombones and tubas, and 6 pairs of cymbals, ‘I'his body of 
instrumentalists will represent the pick of the executants of Germany, 
the best artists from Brunswick, Dessau, Coburg, Meinigen, Weimar, 
be Hanover, Leipsic, and many other places, having promised their 





WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


(From the ** Globe,” Feb. 8th.) 

William Sterndale Bennett was consigned to the last home 
reserved for the greatest and best of England's children on Satur- 
day. For nearly two centuries our beautiful and venerated Abbey 
has gathered to its bosom no such representative of the art he 
practised. Nor could it have done so. Henry Purcell and Stern- 
dale Bennett are as yet our representative musicians. Not that 
proofs of scholarship and even genius are wanting in the works of 
English composers who have lived and died between the years 1695 
and 1875, but that their influence on the great mass of those who 
speak the universal language has been but local, and their very 
names are unknown out of their own country. Differing as widely 
as any two practitioners of an art whose processes and even aims 
have been in a continual state of transition since it has been one, 
and whose careers have been separated by so long an interval of 
time, there is much in common with the two men, even in their 
external history. They were both nurtured in, and they both 
owed their first impressions to, those time-honoured conservatories 
of music, our cathedral or choral schools ; they both manifested and 
cultivated their precious gifts early ; but, more than all, they both 
exhibited genius so individual that no competent reader or hearer 
could ever fail to assign from internal evidence any one of their 
works to its right owner. Here the parallel must end. The pro- 
ductions of a musician trained and finishing his course in the seven- 
teenth century were inevitably as inferior to, as they were different 
from, those of a musician of the nineteenth. A Bennett could no 
more have existed in the seventeenth century than a Raphael in the 
fourteenth. The age of Purcell was everywhere—and especially in 
England—an age of transition. Everywhere the tonality, and with 
it the influence, of the old masters who worked ‘in it was getting out 
of date, and a new art taking the place of the old ; while in England 
political causes had interrupted for an entire generation before 
Purcell’s time, not only the progress, but even the maintenance 
of the art in its former condition. But it it is chiefly in 
one particular that the difference between Purcell’s epoch 
and our own is most strikingly manifested. In the former 
music was little more than the handmaid of another art; it 
had scarcely an existence apart from poetry ; in the latter it has 
rendered itself entirely independent and individual, and in doing so 
exhibited powers and resources unconceived, perhaps inconceivable, 
by its earlier practitioners. It is through the agency of music, pure 
and simple, often without even the stimulus of any particular senti- 
ment or idea, always without the interpretation or point that would 
be given to any such sentiment or idea by verse, or even prose, that 
the composer of the nineteenth century must take rank among this 
order. He must speak, if he would speak to the universe, in the 
universal language—the language of unarticulated sounds. Those 
who have proved themselves masters of this language, and have 
shown that they have something to say in it which concerns and 
interests humanity, constitute as yet a small company. Six—at 
the utmost seven—are all the representatives of the symphonic 
school that the world. has as yet accepted, and they are all natives 
of Germany. To these must now be added another in Sterndale 
Bennett. What place among them posterity will assign to him it 
would be rash to anticipate. How far a deficiency in force may be 
counterbalanced, to those who follow us, by invention, refinement, 
grace, and beauty of detail, always subordinate to proportion, time 
will show. ‘That he will take his place, and that not the lowest, 
‘‘ tra cotanto senno,” we hold to be certain. 








PestH.—Should no unforseen obstacle occur to prevent it, the grand 
Wagner Concert will be given here on the 21st February. The Com- 
poser of the Future will himself perform “ Wotans Feuerzauber” from 
the Walkiire, and the “ Tod” from the Gitterdiimmerung, the last work 
in the Nibelungen-Tetralogie. He will also conduct the other works 
performed, except Franz Liszt’s new “composition, Die Glocken von 
Strassburg, for solo, mixed chorus, and orchestra, which the, Abbate 


will conduct personally. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 





SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874°5. 
DirEcroR—Mr S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 22, 1875. 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
PART I. 

SEXTET, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, two violas, and 
two violoncellos—MM. JoacHim, L, Ries, STRAUS, ZERBINI, 
DAUBERT, and PIATT! .. ee a oe “ = .. Brahms, 

SONG, “‘ Du bist wie eine Blume "—Madame OTTO-ALVSLEBEN .. Rubinstein, 

SONATA, in A major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone—Herr DANN- 

REUTHER ,, os ~ os oe * oe oo .. Beethoven, 

. PART II. 

FANTASIESTUCKE, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (first 
time at the Popular Concerts)—-MM. DANNREUTHER, JOACHIM, 
and Pratti o* Sy) ee ee we és iB i 

SONG, “ Die Bekehrte’”"—Madame OTTO-ALVSLEBEN 56 

QUARTET, in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM, JOACHIM, L, Rigs, STRAUS, and PiatT1 =... Haydn, 


.. Sm JULIUS BENEDICT, 


Schumann, 
Volkmann, 


CONDUCTOR 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 20, 1875. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
QUINTET, in D major, for two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello— MM. JoAcHIM, L, Rres, STRAUS, ZERBINI, and Piatti Mozart, 


. Schumann, 


« Liebe " 
LIEDER, { ’ Brahms, 


“Sonntag” } matte Sopute Liwe 


SONATA, in E flat, Op. 81, ‘‘ Les adieux, l’absence, et la retour,” 
for pianoforte alone—Mr CHARLES HALLE ot oe oo 
SARABANDE and TAMBOURIN, for violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment—Herr JOACHIM .. e - op oo 


Beethoven, 


Leclair’, 


LIEDER, {Die as ammaael } mane Sopnie Liwe .. } Schubert, 
TRIO, in F major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
MM. CHARLES HALLE, JOACHIM, and PIATTI 


Gernshei 
Conductor cr 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, 








BIRTH, 


On February 17th, the wife of B. H. W. Way, Esq., Denham Place, 
Buckinghamshire, of a son. 








MARRIAGE, 


On Feb, 8, at St Mary's, Bathwick, by the Rev. John Way, Viear of 
Henbury, and the Rev, Bromley Way, Rector of Stapleton, brothers of 
the btidegroom, assisted by the Rev, George Tugwell, Rector of Bath- 
wick, Eowarpv Danie, Way, Capt. H.M. 105th Regt., youngest son of 
the Rev, H. H. Way, of Alderbourne, Bucks, to Groraina Soinpe, 
— daughter of the late Lieut.-Col, Prior, 97, Sydney Place, 

ath, 








DEATHS, 
On the 2nd Feb, at 56, Loudoun Read, St John’s Wood, Siavon 
Aenest, late of Her Majesty’s Opera Troupe, &c, 
On February 14th, in London, Madame Grace ALLEYNE. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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E are sorry to learn that matters do not progress 
smoothly at the Royal Academy of Music, in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Mr G. A. Macfarren as Principal 
of that establishment. The dispute is based, as we are in- 
formed, upon the correct interpretation of those clauses in 
the Charter which provide for the choice of Principal. Into 
the legal bearings of the case we do not propose to enter, 
the less because our hope is that the question of what may 
or may not be legal will soon disappear; and, indeed, we 
refer to the matter at all simply to counsel the moderation 
which c:nnot fail to set things right. It appears that the 
Committee of Management, having to fill the vacancy caused 
by Sir Sterndale Bennett’s death, and being under the neces- 
sity of doing so without delay, appointed Mr Macfarren in 
the absence of the President, Lord Dudley, who first learned 
their decision through the public journals. Upon this part 
of the case it is not difficult to offeran opinion, The Charter 
may sustain the action of the Committee; but even if that 
body had the fullest right to make an election without con- 
sulting the President, the exercise of its right amounted to 
a grave act of discourtesy. The Royal Academy may have 
a President who does not assume presidential functions, but 
simply plays the part of an ornamental figure-head. Whether 
this be so or not, we do not know, nor does it matter, 
Enough that Lord Dudley should have had a voice in the 
election of Principal ; or, at least, should have been informed 
that an election was about to take place, and his presence 
as chairman requested. Naturally, Lord Dudley felt annoyed, 
not so much at what had been done, as that it had been 
done behind his back; and he at once communicated with 
the Committee, questioning the legality of Mr Macfarren’s 
appointment, and declining to recognize him as Principal of 
the Academy. In this emergency the Committee did a sen- 
sible thing. After electing Mr Macfarren in such a manner, 
they might have been expected to defy their President ; in- 
stead of which a conciliatory letter of explanation was sent 
to the offended nobleman, and at this point the matter now 
rests. We trust peace will soon be made. The Committee 
must recognize and acknowledge the fact of having done, 
inadvertently no doubt, an uncivil thing. Furthermore, if it be 
demanded, they should be prepared to cancel the election and 
re-appoint Mr Macfarren with all proper observance, we 
will not say of the terms of the Charter, but of etiquette and 
propriety. The amende honorable thus made, Earl Dudley 
can have no difficulty in forgetting the matter. The rights 
of his position will have been asserted, and we may suppose 
that for those rights, rather than for any personal considera- 
tions, he is jealous. A moral easily springs out of this 
contretemps,—one which counsels deliberation in the per- 
formance of important acts, and a careful regard for all that 
those acts may affect. Had it occurred to a single member 
of the Committee that the Academy boasted a noble President, 
and that his place was at their head, we should have heard 
nothing of the present difficulty. 

Mr Macfarren, of course, stands apart from the embroglio, 
with which he had nothing to do. Nobody calls his claim 
in question, and no doubt exists that, if a new election were 
made in strict form, he would be unanimously chosen. Let 
us hope that matters will not proceed so far—that Lord 
Dudley having received the explanations of the Committee, 
will recognize as Principal the man who, of all others, is 
best fitted for the place. 
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| oor public opinion demands that an eminent man’s 
remains shall be buried with solemn state, it is only 
fair that the burden of expense should be lifted from the 
shoulders of his family. We are happy to know that the 
obligation is recognized in the case of the late Sir Sterndale 
Bennett. Three of the institutions with which our departed 
master was associated in life—viz., the Philharmonic Society, 
the Royal Society of Musicians, and the Royal Academy of 
Music—sent their representatives to a conference some days 
ago, at which it was resolved that the cost of the funeral 
should be jointly borne, each society paying a certain pro- 
portion. The arrangement, we understand, must be sub- 
mitted, as far as concerns the Royal Society of Musicians, 
to a general meeting of that body; but as the opposition to 
it, if any, can only be insignificant, we may regard the 
matter as finally settled in a way that reflects the utmost 
honour upon those concerned. 
—o—_ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Galignani states that several travellers of various countries have 
called at its office, complaining of the extortionate sums they have 
been asked to pay for places in the new Opera House at Paris. 
When they applied at the theatre, they were told that every seat 
was taken, but that perhaps the agents might be able to supply 
them. These last had some places disposable, but at prices not 
much inferior to double the regular charge ; and the complainants 
now inquire if some remedy cannot be devised for such an abuse. 
No hope is held out of redress. 


It is the intention of the directors to devote the programme of 
oo concert at the Crystal Palace to the works of Sterndale 
nnett. 


Peop.e often ask : Who is the com of the celebrated Hun- 
garian “ Rakoczy March,” which Berlioz introduced so effectivel 
in La Dannation de Faust? According to a Hungarian journal, 
Franz Rakoczy II., the hero of the war of Magyar independence, 
returning on the 10th November, 1705, from the battle-field of 
Szibo, first heard it played by a certain Barna Miska, who, in 
honour of the gallant soldier, called it after him. A descendant 
of the composer's made it generally known by playing it wherever 
he went. At Stuhlweissenburg, he performed it before the Abbate 
Vacek, who introduced it to the notice of the composer, Ruszieska. 
The latter castit ina more perfect musical form. From that 
ogee innumerable variations have been, and still continue to 

, added to it. 


Our American contemporary, the Philharmonic Journal, has 
taken to “ high falutin,” and does it well. Here is a specimen :— 

“ The Kellogg English Opera Troupe, now performing at the Academy of 
Music, is probably, with the exception of the late Parepa-Rosa company, the 
finest organization of the kind ever heard in America. There is no use in 
mincing the truth. When we Americans ‘ give our mind’ to anything, there 
is little doubt of our ultimate success. The greatest prime donne of the 
world, to-day, are Americans. Patti, Miss Hafris, Albani, Miss Kellogg, and 
Minnie Hauck. Miss Nilsson is second to Patti, Lucca is older than Kellogg, 
and Titesjiens (sic) is quite passe (sic), The finest contralti are Americans, 
namely, Miss Philips, Miss Cary, and Miss Sterling. Few tenors are equal to 
our Geo. Simpson, Wm Castle, and Wm Leggat; while Sig. Foli (nee—sic— 
Foley) and Wm Perkins, both Americans, are now estimated abroad as the 
two finest bassi on the stage, not excepting Santley and Faure, both of whom 
are little worn now.” 


We will not dispute our contemporary’s assertion, but perhaps it 
would be as well if he “ gave his mind” to por-madiar Being 
an American, there would be “ little doubt of his ultimate success.” 


_ Haupuna.—Herr Link, from the Royal Operahouee, Berlin, has been 
singing at the Staditheater in various operas, including J/ Trovatore, 
Guillaume Tell, and Lucrezia Borgia. Le Prophéte, with Madlle Borée 
as Fides, will be produced about the end of the month. 
pro Mad. Pauline Lucca has appeared at the Stadttheater as 
a Fluth (Mrs Ford) in Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor. 

hough the prices of admission were doubled, every place in the house 
was = The lady’s terms are said to have been 3,000 marks for 
the evening. 








CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Tue third of Mr Charles Fletcher's quartet concerts (an esteemed 
correspondent informs us), was given at Crescent House, South Kensing- 
ton, last week. Haydn’s Quartet in G major (No. 81, Op. 77), and a 
Quintet (Op. 44), by Schumann, were the concerted pieces. Madame 
Fletcher played Liszt's “Tarentelle” on the pianoforte, and her 
husband the Andante and Presto from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 
Miss Purdy was the vocalist. She sang “Ah! se tu dormi,” and the 
“Lullaby,” by Brahms. The latter was, with unaccustomed energy 
for a drawing-room audience, re-demanded. 

A HIGHLY successful amateur concert was given, on the 4th inst., in 
the Horns Assembly Rooms, Kennington, by the Victoria Works Band 
(Powis, James, Western & Co., engineers), who, considering they have 
been formed only a little over a year, acquitted themselves exceedingly 
well, and reflected much credit on their bandmaster, Mr Davy. ‘The 
amateur ladies and gentlemen who assisted them, nearly all of whom 
were in some way connected with the works, gave their songs in excel- 
lent style. Chiefly noticeable was Mr G. Hatch’s rendering of Sulli- 
van’s “ Golden Days”; Miss Lillie Jones and Miss Sharland’s duct, 
‘The Flower Gatherers”; Miss Chalis’, “« Esmeralda” (Levey); Mr 
Manfred Bale’s ‘* Mandolinata ” and ‘‘ You’ll remember me”; and Mr 
Moore’s “ O’er the dark and stormy ocean” (Glover). Miss Wilson’s 
pianoforte playing was appreciated by the audience, and Miss Hamilton 
won applause for her excellent rendering of Favarger’s ‘‘Oberon,’ Mr 
W. F. Taylor, who was the musical director, contributed Schubert’s 
‘*Carneval de Venise,” which was re-demanded, but not acceded to; and 
afterwards played, with his pupil, Miss Hamilton, his Grand Duo on 
Airs from Genevieve de Brabant, ‘The room was crowded to excess, and 
we hope the Band Fund will be substantially benefited thereby. 

M. ALexanprE Bitiet’s Recrrats,—T'he second of the series of M. 
Alexandre Billet’s pianoforte recitals was given on Wednesday morn- 
ing, before an audienve that filled nearly every seat in St George’s 
Hall. Among the selection of pieces which the distinguished Franco- 
Prussian professor performed, the specially noticeable features were Beet- 
hoven’s Trio (Op. 1, No. 3) in C minor, in which Mr Henry Holmes 
and M, Paque were his adequate collaborateurs, and Mendelssohn's 
Variations in D major (Op. 17), for pianoforte and violoncello, 
in which the last-named gentleman rendered valuable service, The 
qualities which M. Billet possesses as a pianist have been so often 
praised, that no fresh eulogium is needed. Miss Estelle Emrick, whose 
voice and style we have often had occasion to notice, was the vocalist. 
She delivered Gumbert’s pretty song, ‘‘ The Tear,” to the satisfaction 
of the audience, whilst she was encored in Braga’s “Serenata” (violou- 
cello obbligato, M. Paque). M. Billet’s solo pieces were Beethoven's 
Sonata in C minor (Op. 111), the faithful rendering of which deserves a 
special word of praise, Scarlatti’s Fugue in F minor, Nos. 3 and 4 of 
Mendelssohn’s Characteristic Pieces(Op.7), Field’s Notturnoin E flat, and 
Weber’s Momento Capriccioso in B flat (Op, 12). Herr Lehmeyer 
accompanied the vocal music.—Siemunp MEnKEs. 

Tne Guild of St Mark’s, president the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 
(Vicar of Battersea), vice-presidents Philip Cazenove, Esq., Rev. H. B. 
Verdon, B.A., and the Rev. S. G, Scott, M.A., gave an evening concert 
on the 8th instant, in St Mark’s Schoolroom, Battersea, under the 
directorship of Mr W. F, Taylor, assisted by Miss Webb, R. A. M., 
Miss Emma Webb, Miss Attew, Miss Hamilton, Miss Hardy (violin), 
Messrs McDonald, Baker, etc, ‘Che concert opened with Herz’s grand 
pianoforte duet on the March in Guillaume Tell, which was admirably 
played by Mr Taylor and his pupil, Miss Hamilton, Miss Webb 
followed with ‘Robina Adair,” and would have repeated it, but the 
vice-president wisely prohibited ‘‘ encores,” Miss Webb also joined her 
sister, Miss Emma Webb, in a duet by Mendelssohn, “ Wert thou in 
the cauld blast?” which was sung charmingly. Miss Emma Webb 
also gave, in capital style, Horn’s ‘Cherry Ripe.” The Misses Attew 
were also very successful in their songs and duets, Mr Baker sang 
“The village blacksmith” and “I am a friar of Orders Grey,” Mr 
J. B. McDonald, “ As I’d nothing else to do” (Hatton); and an 
amateur quartet party sang a four-part song excellently, Miss Hardy, 
a very youthful artist, showed great finish in her violin solo on airs 
from Lucia, and gives promise of future excellence. Miss Hamilton's 
playing was highly appreciated, and Mr W, F. Taylor's performance of 
his grand Polonaise de Concert, ‘* Wladislawa,” much admired. The 
room was crowded; during intervals in the course of the concert, 
two instructive and amusing readings were introduced by P. Cazenove, 
Esq., and the Rev. 8. G. Scott; and this highly successful evening's 
entertainment was brought to a close by a spirited performance (by 
Miss Hamilton and Mr W. F. Taylor) of the overture to Zampa, as a 
pianoforte duet, and the National Anthem. 


WE hear on good authority that the foundation stone of Mr 
Mapleson’s new opera-house will be laid by the Prince of Wales. 

E have reason to believe that Sig. Arditi is engaged to conduct 

the next series of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre. 
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flocks and Herds. 
TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 
(From ‘‘Another World.”) 


(Continued from page 118.) 


“ Why are the poor hungry ?—Why do not your flocks and herds 
multiply and increase ?—Why do you maltreat the sire and kill 
the mother of many progenies ?” 

“Obey my laws, and your flocks will equal in number the drops 
of water in the great Cataract, which, ever flowing, ever merg- 
ing in the mighty Ocean, is constantly supplied with new 
increase for the refreshment and delight of Montalluyah.” 


SLAUGHTERING ANIMALS. 

In killing animals for food all painful processes are-avoided. 
Under the old system the cruelty with which the animal was 
treated, and its suffering from the violence of the death-struggle 
greatly effected the quality of the meat, lessened its nutritive 
powers, and rendered it less digestible, and very often exciting 
and injurious. Now, when an animal is to be killed, it is 
placed in a large lighted stable, over which is a loft, commu- 
nicating with it by means of a grating. In this a man is sta- 
tioned, who thrusts through the grating, a long stick, baited 
with a bunch of fresh grass, in the middle of which is con- 
tained a small globule endued with the property of depriving 
the animal of all consciousness and sense of feeling. As soon 
as the beast has eaten the grass, and consequently swallowed 
the pill, he staggers and falls; and, before he has time to 
recover, the butcher despatches him by cutting his throat and 
letting out the blood, whereupon he dies a painless death, 
without a struggle. Only one animal is despatched at a time 
in the same stable, so that one does not see another killed. 
There is reason for this precaution. 

A lamb takes the ball of grass from the hand, for it is thus 
our shepherds sometimes feed them. Poultry are killed by 
very small quantities of the preparation being mixed witb their 
grain; the fowls sometimes take up two or tbree grains not 
impregnated with the material, but as soon as the smallest 
particle is swallowed they stagger and fall. 
The ingredient used 
does not in any way injure the meat and is indeed considered 


It is interesting 
to see this, the effect is so instantaneous. 


beneficial, even to the human system, when administered in 
small quantities, since the torpor it causes at the moment is 
succeeded by increased vitality and strength. 


Tue BLoop or ANIMALS. 

When the animal is killed we are very scrupulous in pouring 
out the blood, which we avoid using for any purpose connected 
with food. On every occasion of the kind ‘ field doctors ” are 
present to see that all due precautions are taken. They 
analyse the blood. and, if it does not contain the proper ingre- 
dients, the animal is looked upon as diseased, and its flesh 
trJected as so far unwholesome; in our climate it would be 
difficult of digestion, and produce heaviness, disinclination to 
study, despondency, and other inconveniences. Blood is said 
to contain the electricity that, in connection with the electricity 
on the nerves, gives action, feeling, pleasure, and pain. Blood, 
indeed, contains as it were the material through which the 
life of the animal carries on its operations. 


Protection or THE Meat From Insrcrts. 

The animal as soon as killed is cut up into different portions, 
each of which is placed for a few minutes in a large vessel 
containing an infusion of a certain herb, to which flies and 
winged insects of all kinds have a great antipathy. The steep- 
ing of the meat into this preparation effectually protects it 
against their approach. There are immense numbers of winged 
insects in our climate, but none will approach food which has 
been steeped in an effusion of this herb. By these and other 
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( precautions they are kept within certain limits and driven to the 
¢ uses for which nature intended them. It is not necessary to keep 
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the meat in the vessel for more than a few minutes, nor does 
the liquid deteriorate the quality or taste of the meat. Far 
from being noxious to the human race, the herb, which is free 
from smell, contains a healthy bitter, is cooling and refreshing, 
and cleanses and preserves the pores of the skin. 

Formerly numbers of persons were effected by the deposits, 
which, left by flies on meats and provisions generally, caused 
irritation of the bowels, diarrhea, and vomit, and were other 
wise very injurious to the system. 

I may here mention that a preparation of the kerb to which 
I have referred is used for fruits and provisions generally, which 
are protected by a light gauze steeped in an infusion of the 
herb and thrown loosely over them; though, indeed, it is only 
necessary to place the gauze at the side of the provisions to pre- 
vent the approach of the enemy. 

This infusion is also used in our houses, and during repasts ; 
couches, bedding. and coverings are sprinkled with the liquid. 
A preparation is also used for the toilette, in order to protect 
the head and face from the flies. 


Crureity To ANIMALS. 


Cruelty to an animal, even when not intended for food, 
entails so much disgrace that it is an offence of the rarest oc- 
currence. My laws provide various punishments according to 
the grade of the offender and the nature of the offence. 

If a common man were really cruel to his horse he would be 
compelled to draw his merchandise by hand. If the offence 
were committed by a man of high position the punishment 
would be more severe, and not only would he be treated as 
though he were unworthy of exercising power over good ani- 
mals and consequently deprived cf all his horses, but he would 
be supplied with a vicious horse, which, perhaps, he would be 
obliged to ride along a dangerous path, that he might thus be 
made to appreciate the superior gentleness of the one he had 
maltreated. If the offence were repeated, he would be degraded 
from his position or condemned during a certain period to wear 
‘the dress of shame.” 


a Ne Ne Ne se ee 


Dermes (Communicator.) 
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Mitay.—The pubic is still expecting the first representation, at the 
Scala, of Sig. {Marchetti’s new opera, Gustavo Wasa, which has been 
put off so often that every one’s patience is pretty well exhausted. 
There is a report that, for some unknown reason or other, Sig. Pallerini 
has withdrawn his ballet of Semiramide.—Jl Guarany, by Sig. Gomez, 
is in rehearsal at the Carcano, 

Tortn.—In consequence of Sig: ora Vercolina’s having cancelled her 
engagement, Sig. Pisani’s new opera, Gitana, has been withdrawn, at 
least temporarily, as the part intended for the fair seceder is not adapted 
to Signora Bedetti, who replaces her. Sig. Gomez has arrived to 
superintend the rehearsals of Salvator Rosa, which is cast as follows :— 
Isabella, Signora Singer; Salvatore, Sig. Patierno; Gennariello, 
Signora Cavedani; Masaniello, Sig. Moriami; and the Duca d’Arcos, 
Sig. Barterat. 

Srookuots,—The Dagens nyheter (Daily News) says that Mdlle 
Victoria Bunsen, who has been singing at the Operahouse, is one of 
those young and talented artists whose country is Europe. ‘There ‘is 
a long and difficult way before one arrives at the point where art 
unveils her Isis face, and gives to her worshippers her hidden treasures. 
In one word, when that point is arrived at, you beco:ne an artist. 
Mdlle Bunsen is an artist! A singercan be an artist with small means, 
but Mdlle Bunsen has the advantage of a fine voice, a full, pure, and 
extensive contralto, of which the lowest and highest notes are com- 
paratively the best. The middle notes are of good quality, but are not 
so powerful, Mdlle Bunsen’s execution and declamation are perfect, 
and her style of singing excellent. Mdlle Bunsen sang an aria by 
Mercadante, and one by Rossini. On being recalled after the first,.and 
“encored” after the second, she gave, with extraordinary dash and 
brilliancy, the Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia. Mdlle Bunsen’s success was 
complete, ni 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Tenting (Eseex).—An evening concert was given on Monday, under 
the patronage of Lord Rayleigh and General Hil), &c., in the School 
Room of Terling, which attracted a full and apreciative audience. 
The Terling Choral Society, under the direction of the Hon, Richard 
Stratt, gave part-songs and glees by Attwood, Ford, Bishop, &c., 
with effect, and were encored in several; Miss Jessie Stocken gave 
some popular songs; Messrs J. Smith, Robert Gill, and J. B. Bolton, 
were also much applauded for their vocal contributions. Mr Bolton, 
who possesses a good and effective baritone voice, sang “ Polly,” 
was encored, and received the same compliment in conjunction 
with Mr J. Smith, in Tom Cooke’s ‘‘ Love and War.” Miss Clara 
Lewis presided at the pianoforte, and also performed, with decided 
effect, a pianoforte duet with the Hon. R. Strutt.—Terling Paper. 


Briewton.— Mr Kuhe’s Festival has occupied the musical public this 
last fortnight, and has been quite the “ rage.” Notwithstanding its at- 
traction, however, the Aquarium Concerts have been well attended. Mr 
Levy and Mr T, Harper have been the instrumental, and Madame 
Osborne Williams, Miss Minnie Curtis and Mr George Perren, the 
vocal attractions. At to-day’s concert the Duke of York’s boys’ band, 
from the Military Asylum, Chelsea, under the direction of the band- 
master, Mr C. Thomas, will perform.— Madame Otto-Alvsleben, by the 
bye, has gained the approbation of the visitors to Mr Kuhe’s Festival 
as well as of the critics. A local journal, in its remarks ona recent per- 
formance, says that Madame Alvsleben sings with a fidelity and truth- 
fulness that prove her to be a conscientious as well as a carefully 
trained artist. Applause came to her in due proportion, and certainly 
she deserved all she obtained, and more. 


SuerrieLp.—A concert on a grand scale, well patronised, was given 
in the Town Hall. Some of the performers were, we believe, new to 
the district, Miss José Sherrington has an excellent voice, and her ren- 
dering of Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and fair” was delightful. One 
feature was specially noteworthy,—the splendid character of her dimin- 
uendo, the like of which we have not listened to for many years, Her 
shake also is good, and she was deservedly recalled. Miss Sherrington 
also sang “The Shadow Song” from Dinorah in exquisite style, and 
was under the necessity of repeating the latter part. Madame Poole 
sang “Never parted” and the ‘* Maiden’s Rose.” Madame Varley- 
Liebe, an enchanting violinist, evoked a perfect storm of applause ; and 
Mr Varley the tenor sang “ My sweetheart when a boy ” and “ Sound 
an Alarm ;” Mr Wadmore sang “ To Anthea” well ; and, of the miscel- 
laneous items, the best was the charming trio, “The Magic Wove 
Svarf,” from The Mountain Sylph, prettily rendered by Miss José Sher- 
rington, Mr Varley, and Mr Wadmore.—Shefield Paper. 


Doncaster.—Mr Eyre gave his annual concert at the Guild-hall- 
In order to afford the inhabitants in the district an opportunity of being 
present, Mr Eyre had two performances, one in the afternoon and one 
in the evening. The vocalists included Madame Thaddeus Wells, Miss 
Sara Smith, a pupil of Mr Eyre; Mr T. Wright, the noted tenor from 
Bradford; and Mr Eyre. The principal instrumentalist was Mr Henry 
Nicholson, solo flautist. Of Madame Wells, either as a singer or an 
instrumentalist, one can scarcely speak in too high terms. ‘Toa rich 
and flexible soprano voice she adds excellent taste and a charming 
manner, and sings with a sweetness, feeling, and precision, that it 
would be almost impossible to excel. Asa pianist, too, this lady is no 
mean performer, Her accompaniments to Mr Nicholson well merited 
the applause she received. Mivs Smith made her first public ap- 
pearance before a Doncaster audience on the occasion, She hasa fine 
pure voice of a more than moderate compass and a pleasing style, and 
she gives proofs of careful and diligent training. Mr Booth made a 
very able accompanist of the vocal music,— Doncaster Paper. 

Brentwoop (Essex)—Mr Henry Morley, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, gave a vocal and instrumental concert on Thursday 
evening, February 11, in the Town Hall, with Miss Banks, Miss 
Lina Glover, and Mr Albert James as vocalists; Miss Morley (piano- 
forte) and the béndficiaire himself (violin), as instrumentalists. Miss 
Emilie Glover, the accomplished harpist (daughter of Professor Glover, 
of Dublin), was also announced to “ assist,” but was unfortunately pre- 
vented by indisposition. There was, notwithstanding the inclement 
weather, a good attendance. The performance by Miss Morley and Mr 
Morley of fantasias for violin and piano on airs from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, and from Adolph Adams’ Si j’etais Roi, were heard with great 
pleasure by the audience, who also expressed their approbation of the 
vocal pieces, sung by the artists we have named above, Ascher’s 
charming romance, ‘“ Alice, where art thou?” sung by Mr A, James; 
M. Gounod’s Berceuse (violin obbligato, Mr Morley), sung by Miss 
Banks; and “The Harp that once through ‘T'ara’s hall,” sung, con 
amore, by Miss Lina Glover, were all greatly admired; and Mr Morley 
deserves to be highly praised for the charming entertainment he pro- 
vided for his patrons, 











Srintine aND PatsLey.—Mr Henry Webb has just concluded a very 
successful concert tour, His party consisted of Mesdames Joré Sherring- 
ton, Poole, Varley-Liebé (violin); Messrs Nelson Varley, Wadmore, and 
Malcolm (pianoforte). The towns visited have been Yeovil, Devizes, 
Wednesbury, Burslem, Burton-on-Trent, Southport, Bathgate, Stirling, 


Paisley, Airdrie, and Whitehaven. The miscellaneous concerts were 
of a very attractive character, and were attended by large audiences. 
At Stirling and Paisley The Messiah and St John the Baptist were given 
Handel’s masterpiece was given for the first time in Stirling, and 
received a magnificent rendering by all concerned. The recently 
resuscitated Choral Society (under the conductorship of Mr C. E. 
Allum) gave the choruses in an unexceptionable manner, and the Glas- 
gow Resident Orchestra, under the leadership of Mr J. T. Carrodus, 
was a host in itself. The large hall of the Smith Institute was filled to 
overflowing with a brilliant assembly. The Paisley Musical Association 
are congratulated on selecting Macfarren’s St John the Baptist for one 
of their series of concerts, as it attracted an immense audience. The 
soloists did full justice to the work, and, with a well-trained chorus 
and band (leader, Mr Carrodus), under the directorship of Mr Lorimer, 
the performance was very satisfactory. Altogether, the tour has been 
successful from every point of view. ‘The same party will leave 
London again on March 24th, to fulfil several provincial engagements, 


TergNmoutu.—On Friday, the 29th of January, at the New Assembly 
Rooms, the Schubert Society (President, Sir Julius Benedict), gave 
their first concert for the benefit of the Infirmary, under the patronage 
of the Right Honourable the Earl of Devon, the Hon. and Rev. H. H. 
Courtenay, the Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, and many ladies and 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. The artists were Miss 
Banks, Madame Dryden-Serquet, Herr Schuberth, Miss Hincks, assisted 
by the Teignmouth Branch of the Schubert Society, who provided 
part-songs and choruses, and Mr G. G. Leader. The programme began 
with the “Grand Duo du Couronnement,” by Herz and Labarre, for 
harp and pianoforte, played by Madame Dryden-Serquet and Miss 
Hineks, Miss Banks’ song, “ Over hill, over dale,” by ‘I’. Cooke, took 
the next place. Miss Hincks followed with Thaltverg’s ‘‘ Fantasia on 
Russian Airs,’ and three Welsh melodies, given as part-songs by sone 
of the members of the Schubert Society, accompanied on the harp 
(alone) by Madame Dryden-Serquet. Herr Schuberth (who was 
received with applause each time he appeared, and whom the audience 
seemed pleased to greet again on this his second appearance in Teign- 
mouth), now gave a solo by Raff, which was beautifully and tastefully 
executed. Next in the programme came the song, ‘“‘In the green 
spring,” composed by Miss Hincks, who accompanied it (with violon- 
cello obdligato by Herr Schuberth). It was capitally sung by Miss 
Banks, Among the best vocal pieces was Formes’ popular Lied, “ In 
sheltered vale,” sung with pathos and effect by Mr G. G. Leader. 
“The Vale of Avoca” as a part-song, and the lively air of “ The 
Shamrock” as a full chorus, terminated a most agreeable concert. 
The platform looked very picturesque. The white dres:es of the ladies 
of the chorus contrasted agreeably with the dark green of the beautiful 
evergreens (kindly lent by Mr Hannaford), which bordered the platform. 





Royat ALperT HALL Concerts.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah is 
announced for the next performance of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr Barnby, on Tuesday 
next, the 23rd inst., with Madame Marie Roze, Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr Whitney, &c., as the principal vocalists. ‘The next 
Popular Ballad Concert will take place on Saturday, the 27th 
inst., when Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr Thurley Beale, &c., will sing, and 
Mr Henry Logé will make his début here as a pianist. The 
Part-Song Choir of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under 
Mr Barnby’s direction, will, as usual, sing several madrigals and 

art-songs. A Welsh Festival Concert is announced for St 

avid’s Day (March 1). 


Bertin.—Besides Mad. Maliinger, who, as already announced in this 
paper, will shortly cease to be a member of the company at the Royal 
Operahouse, Madlle Grossi, also, will not renew her present engagement, 
which terminates with the present season. A difference of opinion as 
to money matters between the young lady and the management 1s 
said to be the cause of this step —Madlle Ormay, from the Strassburgh 
Stadttheater, recently appeared as the heroine in La Jolie Parfumeuse 
at the Wallner-Theatre. Neither as an actress nor a singer did she 
produce a very favourable impression.—Mad. Bianca Blume Santer, 
formerly of the Royal Operahouse, will, after several years’ absence 
from this capital, sing during the summer at Kroll’s Theatre.—M. 
Anton Rubinstein has been stopping here since the commencement of 
the month, discussing the mise-en-scene of his new opera, Judith, at first 
called Die Maccabdéer, which will be produced some time in April, 
Madile Brandt will sustain the principal female part, Lea, 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S REMINISCENCES OF SPONTINI. 
(From “Le Ménestrel.”’) 
Il. 
(Continued from page 39.) 

The performance of The Vestal went off with great precision, 
and the artists displayed all possible zeal. But, from the very 
earliest scenes, a drawback, of which no one had thought, struck 
us all, and was evident to the most inattentive observer. Our 
great Schrider-Devrient was evidently no longer of an age to 
sustain the part of Julia. Her physiognomy and_ bearing 
betrayed a certain maternal something or other agreeing little 
with the spring-tide graces of the Priestess who is designated in 
the libretto as simply the youngest of the Vestals. The dispro- 
portion between the personage and her interpreter struck the 
spectator still more when Julia appeared side by side with the 
Chief Vestal represented by my niece, Johanna Wagner, then a 
young girl aged seventeen, in all the splendour of her beauty. 
Her youth was so dazzling that no stage artifice could disguise 
it; her fine voice and good delivery, the result of her happy 
natural qualities, caused in every one an involuntary desire to 
reverse the cast, and to put the one lady in the place of the 
other. This unfavourable coincidence could not escape the pene- 
trating glance of Mad. Schrider-Devrient, but she hoped to 
regain the lost ground and dispel any prejudicial prepossession 
by bringing to bear all the intensity of the means which her 
talent placed at her command. Unfortunately, the desire to 
acquit herself well induced her frequently to overdo the part, 
and sometimes to exaggerate it in a manner which was really 
deplorable. Thus, after the great trio in the second act, when, 
on the flight of Licinius, Julia, breathless and exhausted, drags 
herself to the extremity of the stage, and allows the cry of hope: 
‘‘He will live!” to escape from her oppressed soul, Mad. 
Schrider-Devrient considered she might presume to speak these 
words instead of singing them. She had on several previous 
occasions already tried the effect of a word simply declaimed and 
flung suddenly into the midst of the music in a prominent scene. 
For instance, in Fidelio, when she exclaimed: ‘One step more 
and you are dead!” she never failed to speak rather than sing 
the word: dead. I myself have experienced the shudder 
which this effect caused to run through the audience, At this 
cry, an involuntary feeling of terror seized on me, and, as though 
by a blow from a hatchet, I seemed rudely precipitated into the 
sombre horrors of reality from the ideal heights to which music 
raises every situation, even the most horrible. This effect touches 
visibly the extreme limits of the Sublime ; it is like the blasting 
shock with which two distinct worlds come into collision, and 
the flash which —— permits us suddenly to embrace at a glance 
a double reality. But how difficult it is to seize this fugitive 
instant. How foolish of anyone to suppose it can be brought 
about at one’s mere will and employed for a purely personal nd ! 
I saw this but too clearly in the present instance, for Mad. 
Schréder’s attempt was a sad failure, The absence of character 
in her utterance and the hollowness of her voice produced a pain- 
ful impression. It appeared as thoughatorrent of ice-cold water had 
been suddenly poured upon the heads of the public, and everyone 
agreed that the singer had produced an effect exactly opposite to 
that she had dreamt of producing. As to the general impression 
made by the work, public admiration obstinately refused to 
rise to the pitch of enthusiasm. Expectation had, no doubt, 
been too mtich excited, and the augmentation in the prices of 
admission, which had been doubled, under the pretext that 
Spontini himself would conduct, had provoked more than one 
manifestation of discontent. Verhaps, also, despite the beauties 
and the splendour of the music, the style of the work, with its 
antique subject dished up according to French taste, had 
become slightly old and out of date, Perhaps, too, the languid 
conclusion and the unsuccessful effects of Mad. Devrient, were 
not foreign to the lamentable coldness on the part of tle public. 
However this may have been, the applause struck me not so 
much as homage paid to the beauty of the opera as a respectful 
consecration of the universal reputation enjoyed by the composer, 
and I could not help experiencing a painful feeling when I saw 
the latter, decked out in all his crosses and all his orders, come 
forward on the stage in reply to the acclamations, of somewhat 
short duration, which were raised for him at the fall of the 





curtain. He was not deceived, however, by the reception accorded 
to his work, but he flattered himself he could force the success, 
or, at least, save appearances. To manage this, he thought of the 
means which ten im in such good stead at Berlin, where his 
operas always filled the house, and were played to enthusiastic 
audiences. He confiscated to his — our paying day, and 
promised to conduct The Vestal for the second time on the Sunday 
following. As that “4 was rather distant, he was obliged to 
make a longer stay in Dresden, a fact which procured me the 

leasure of passing a little more time in his interesting society. 
i have faithfully preserved the memory of our long conversations, 
and of the many hours we spent together, sometimes at Mad. 
Schriéder’s house, and sometimes at mine. I will state a few of 
my reminiscences, 

I especially remember a dinner at Mad. Schréder’s, which 
Spontini attended, with his wife, a sister of Erard, the celebrated 
pianoforte maker. We had a very long and animated conversa- 
tion. The part at first taken by Spontini in our discussions was 
rather small. He began by manifesting reserve and listening in 
silence, with an air which seemed to imply that he would not 
give his opinion, unless we took the trouble to ask for it. When 
he condescended to open his lips, he expressed himself with 
pompous rhetoric and haughty emphasis, formulating his ideas in 
peremptory and categorical phrases, the sententious tone of which 
did not appear to admit the possibility of contradiction. ‘To 
doubt his infallibility would have been to offer him an insult--a 
grave outrage. But, at the party of which I am speaking, he 
was more unconstrained, and grew quite warm by the time the 
cloth was cleared, I have already said that he had taken a liking 
to me, and displayed an attachment as strong as was com- 
patible with his disposition. He now declared openly that he 
entertained a feeling of friendship for me, and meant to ae it 
by endeavouring to preserve me from the fatal idea of following 
the career of a dramatic composer. He expected, he said, to 
have some trouble in convincing me of the excellence of his 
reasons, and of making me understand the service he was conferr- 
ing, but the matter inspired him with such interest, and struck him 
as so important, that he was ready to stop a few months in 
Dresden to accomplish it. In this case, he observed, we might 
turn his sojourn to account by getting up some of his other 
works, especially Agnes of erence ove which he declared him- 
self ready to conduct as he had conducted The Vestal, ‘To make 
me perceive clearly my temerity in venturing upon a career 
illustrated by Spontini, he began by addressing me a peculiarly 
flattering eulogium, and this is what he said*: “Quand j'ai 
entendu votre Rienzi, j’ai dit: C’est un homme de génie, mais 
déja il a plus fait’ qu'il ne peut faire” (‘* When I heard your 
Rienzi I said: ‘Lhis is a man of genius, but he has already done 
more than he can do,”)—To furnish me with the key to this 
paradox, he added: ‘ Aprés Gluck, c'est moi qui ai fait la grande 
révolution avec La Vestale. J’ai introduit le Vorhaltt de la sexte” 
(sic) ‘* dans l’harmonie et la grosse caisse dans l’orchestre. Avec 
Cortez j'ai fait un pas plus avant; puis j’ai fait trois pas avec 
Olympie-—Nurmahal, Alcidor, et tout ce que j’ai fait dans les 
premiers temps de Berlin, je vous le livre, C’étaient des 
ceavres occasionelles; mais puis j’ai fait cent pas en avant 
avec Agnés de Hohenstaufen, ou j’ai imaginé un emploi de 
l'orchestre remplacant parfaitement l’orgue.” (‘ After (luck, 
it is I who brought about the great revolution with the Vestal. 
It was I who introduced the Vorhalt de la sexte” a “in the 
harmony and the big drum in the orchestra. ith Cortez 
I made a step further ; then I made three with Olympia.—As for 
Nurmahal, Alcidor, and all I did during the first part of my 
residence in Berlin, I deliver them up to your mercy. They were 
occasional works; but I then took ahanivel steps forward with 


Agnes of Hohenstaufen, where I thought of a way of sages tm | 


the orchestra so as oy to replace the organ.” He 

that since then he had busied himself with a libretto called the 
Athenians. The Prince Royal of Prussia had strongly pressed 
him to set it to music. To give a proof of what he said, he took 
from his pocket-book several of his Highness’s letters, and handed 
them to us. When we had read them through, he went on to 





* The reader must recollect that all the French passages between turned 
commas are French in Wagner’s original text. 
t Vorhalt, Prolongation, Suspension, Ritardation. 
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say that, despite this flattering pressure, he had definitively i 
up the idea o' setting the libretto, though he thought the subject 
excellent, His reason for this resolution was his conviction that 
he should never succeed in excelling Agnes of Hohenstaufen, or in 
inventing a newer style, and finer music. He then wound up, by 
way of conclusion: “ Or, comment voulez-vous que quiconque puisse 
inventer quelquechose de nouveau, moi, Spontini, déclarant ne 
pouvoir en aucune fagon surpasser mes qguvres précédentes; d’autre 
part étant avisé que depuis La Vestale il n’a point été écrite une 
note qui ne ffit volée dans mes partitions,” (‘‘ Now, how do you 
sup anyone can invent aught new, when J, Spontini, declare 
that. I cannot by any possibility surpass my preceding works, 
while, on the other hand, aware that, since The Vestal, there has 
not been written a note which was not stolen from my scores.’’) 
(To be continued.) 


—o—_- 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 


The directors of the Royal Albert Hall Concerts show no 
diminution of energy. e attractions provided for the 
“ Popular” concert given last night were abundaut, and might 
have been expected to attract a larger attendance, The list of 
vocalists included the names of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Annie Sinclair, and Miss Sterling; Mr W. H. Cummings, 
with the excellent part-song choir of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society. Mr G. Martin was organist, and Herr Wilhelmj 
was also engaged. Mr Barnby conducted, and the accompani- 
ments were in the skilful hands of Mr Randegger. Whether the 
most was made of these valuable materials may be questioned ; 
but beyond a doubt there was much to enjoy and much to praise 
in the execution of the various selections included in the pro- 
gramme. By far the best and most delightful of the vocal 
performances were those of the Part-Song Choir, which were 
alone well worth the journey to Kensington. It would be 
difficult to find a finer body of sixty voices; but their vocal 
endowments are by no meaus their highest distinction. They 
have learned to suppress all individuality, and they sing as if the 
whole body of voices belonged to but one mind. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington’s first song, ‘‘ The Wren’s Nest,” was sung 
with that admirable vocalization for which this excellent artist 
is distinguished ; and it was only to be regretted that her powers 
should be employed on so feeble a composition, In the old 
Scotch ballad, “John Anderson, my jo,” she vindicated her 
reputation as one of our best ballad singers, and sang charmingly. 
Miss Annie Sinclair, a promising young artist, essayed the Jewel 
Song from Gounod'’s Faust, a song by no means suitable 
for concert purposes, and hardly within her powers. Her 
second song, “ The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,” was more 
successful, but would have been improved by a more dramatic 
and natural manner of relating the incidents of the familiar 
legend. Miss Sterling sang, with rare beauty of voice and intense 
dramatic expression, Blumenthal’s ‘Lament of the Border 
Widow” by no means a favourable specimen of the composer— 
and ry Barnby’s new are ‘‘ When the tide comes in,” a 
graceful composition, in which a tragic story is sympatheticall 
treated. On each occasion Miss osling ven ome ted. 
Mr Cummings sang with success “ Only for thee,” by J. L. 
Roeckel, and a new song, entitled “ Yes,” by J. Blumenthal, 
which is not equal to former works by the same composer. The 
old ballad, ‘Sally in our alley,” well sung by Mr Cummings, 
poems double effect from the contrast with its predecessors. 

tr Whitney sang with good taste Mr John Oxenford’s ‘ Down 
deep within the cellar,” three spirited verses to an old German 
tune, Mr Barnby’s “ Bells of St Ethelred,” and Balfe’s “Heart 
bowed down.” Mr Martin, in his rendering of Bach’s Gavotte 
in B minor, and in 4 March by 1, Hewlett, proved himself to be 
an accomplished organist.. How Mr Barnby and Mr Randegger 
acquitted themselves it is unnecessary to say. The “lion” of 
the evening was Herr Wilhelmj, who played for his first solo 
Ernst’s ‘ Elégie.” His powerful tone, particularly on the fourth 
string, was as remarkable as heretofore, and his mechanism was 
almost perfect. Herr Wilhelmj’s second solo—his own paraphrase 
= slow tig oe in = in's Pianoforte Concerto—was far 

Successiul. tie was loudly applauded on both occasions. 

Elijah will be given next Puesda » With full orchestra and 

chorus, under the tion of Mr Barnby. 





HOPWOOD & CREW’S SALE. 


The sale by auction of the stock of music plates and — of 
Messrs Hopwood & Crew, just concluded by Messrs Puttick & 
Simpson, of Leicester Square, in which the music trade and profes- 
sion generally have taken considerable interest, is remarkable for 
the large, and in many cases extraordinary, prices obtained. Among 
the more prominent may be cited lots 44, Hiamphin's Dreaming of 
Angels, £63. 16s. (Brewer). 61. The same composer's Just touch 
the Harp gently, £113 15s. (ditto). 81. Pretty Swallow, also by 
Blamphin, £69 (J. Williams). 168. Signor Campana’s Speak to me, 
£110 (Chappell). 175. The Scout, by the same composer. This 
song (rendered famous by the singing of Mr Santley), after a spirited 
competition, fell to Mr Morley, junr., at the large sum of £312. 
Lot 201. Clifton (H.), As Welcome as the Flowers in May, £72 
(Metzler), 224. Ditto, It’s really very singular, £82 10s. (ditto). 
258. Coote (C.), Archery Galop, £96 (Ashdown & Parry). 260. 
Ditto, Awfully Jolly Waltz, £94 10s. (ditto). 271. Ditto, Burlesque 
Valse, £175 10s. (ditto). 288. The Cornflower Valse, £132 (ditto). 
361. Clifton (H.), Pulling hard inst the Stream, £67 10s. (J. 
Williams). 364. Ditto, tien tihenn £132 (ditto). 398. Ditto, 
Where there’s a will there’s a way, £61 10s. (J. Williams). 407. 
Wait for the turn of the Tide, £75 (ditto). 509. Hobson’s Come 
sing to me, £83 15s. (ditto). 510. Complaints, or the Ills of Life, 
by the same composer, £85 10s. (ditto). 527. Howard (R.), You'll 
never miss the water till the well runs dry, £165 (B. Williams). 
579. Coote’s Just Out Galop, £73 12s. (Chappell). 625. Ditto, 
Pretty Bird Valse, £66 6s. (ditto). 631. Ditto, Prince Imperial 
Galop. This lot was knocked down to Mr J. Williams, amidst con- 
siderable applause, for £990, the largest price, we believe, ever 
obtained for a single piece of dance music. Lot 655. Coote’s Sweetly 
Pretty Valse, £245 (Chappell). 660. Hobson’s Popular Favourites 
for the Pianoforte, £412 10s. (ditto). 682. Buckley’s Come where 
the moonbeams linger, £157 10s. (ditto). 684. Clifton (H.), Very 
Suspicious, £330 (J. Williams). 686. Ditto, Folly and Fashion, 
£72 10s. (Ashdown & Parry). 710. Hunt (G. W.), The Belle of the 
Ball, £90 (Bath). 937. Coote, The Encore Galop, £122 8s., purchased 
by the composer. 953. The Snowdrift Galop, £561, also purchased 
by Mr Coote. 974. Coote & Tinney’s Ball Room Album, £110 
(Chappell). 1060. Read (J.), Down by the Old Mill Stream, £78 
(Bath). 1152. Thomas (J. R.), The Birds will come again, £153 
(J. Williams). 1187. Vane (B.), I never was meant for the sea, £85 
(Bath). 1315. Fizz Galop, by Tinney, £76 14s, (Chappell). 1325. 
pores Coote’s Ball Room Guide, £150 (Willey). Total, nearly 
£15,000. 


Parma.—At the second performance of J/ Conte Verde, the composer, 
Sig. Libani, was called on 30 times, 

Brunswick.—Siz. Verdi’s Aida has been successfully produced at 
the Ducal Theatre, Mesdlles Preiss, Scheuerlein, Herren H, Schritter, 
Ulbricht, and Lieb, sustained the principal parte, They were warmly 
applauded and called on several times, The band and chorus were 
especially good; the scenery, dresses, and decorations, all that could be 
desired. 

Sr Pererssuray.—M. Anton Rubinstein’s new opera, The Demon, 
was produced on the 25th January. There is no overture, The 
curtain rises on an instrumental introduction, with an invisible chorus 
of good and of bad spirits, It is night, ard a violent storm is raging. 
The Demon, the principle of evil, is implacably bent on the ruin of 
innocence, personified in the young Princess Tamara, the betrothed of 
Ssinodal, an Eastern prince. To the principle of evil is opposed the 
principle of good, represented by an Angel. Both the Demon and the 
Angel, at the commencement of the piece, claim entire power over the 
destinies of the human race. ‘Ihe second scene represents a smiling 
landscape bathed in sunshine. Tamara appears in the midst of a 
chorus of maidens, to whom she imparts her hopes. ‘The scene changes 
again, and exhibits a caravan led by her lover, Ssinodal, A savage 
horde attacks it, and Ssinodal is killed in the conflict, The second act 
passes in the palace of Prince Gudal, Tamara’s father. Splendid festivi- 
ties are being celebrated in honour of Ssinodal’s arrival. They are 
interrupted by the intelligence of his death, Tamara, in despair, begs 
permission of her father to enter a cloister. The third act is consecrated 
to the temptation of Tamara, whom the Angel of Guod in vain 
endeavours to snatch from the grasp of the Demon. ‘Tamara succumbs, 
but a last prayer saves her, and the Demon flees to the regions below. 
The libretto, founded on a well-known legend by Lermontoff, is by a 
Russian poet, Wiskowatoff. ‘This is the composer's seventh opera. The 
first, Dmitri Donskoi, dates from 1849, and was represented here three 
times; then came Vengeance and The Seven Hunters of Siberia, never 
acted. These were succeeded by Feramors, The Sons of the Heath, and 
The Maccabeans, the last of which js now being got up at Berlin and 
Parie, 
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WAIFS. 


A new musical journal, Le Globe Musical, has made its appearance 
at Geneva, 

M, Lamoureux will probably introduce Handel's Alexander's Feast to 
the Parisians on the 25th inst, 

Max Bruch’s Odysseus will be performed at Manchester, for the first 
time in England, next month. 

The death of Grace Alleyne, formerly well known and admired asa 
concert singer, occurred on the 14th inst. 

Mr W., Howell Allchin, Mus. Bac., has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of St John’s College, Oxford, 

The first concert of the ninth season of the Schubert Society will 
take place on Wednesday next, the 24th inst 

M. Gevaert has published the first volume of his interesting and ex- 
haustive work on the history and theory of the music of antiquity. 

Mdme Patey, Mr W. H. Cummings, and Mr Patey will make a short 
professional tour in Devonshire and Cornwall at Easter—may success 
wait on them, 

The Crystal Palace English operatic performances will be resumed 
in May next, and it is at present proposed to bring them toa conclusion 
at the end of July. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, on Friday last week, gave a performance 
of Mozart’s Mass in C, Spohr’s Christian’s Prayer, and Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie, with Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Elton, Mr Guy, and Mr 
Theodore Distin as vocalists, and Mr John Ryder as reciter of the 
verses in Athalie, 

An old relic of the Hanover Square Rooms has departed. James 
Fitzgerald, the carriage attendant at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, died 
on the 4th inst (aged 74). He was the oldest man in that line of 
business, and about the last of the old school. He was well known to 
most of the nobility and aristocracy, aud generally respected by all who 
knew him, 

Prof, Mulder Fabbri, husband of Madame Inez Fabbri, and for many 
years a well-known musician and orchestral conductor at San Francisco, 
died in that city December 22nd, aged fifty-two. San Francisco owes 
him several seasons of opera, which were rightly called polyglot, but 
which did much to strengthen and improve the musical tastes of the 
people on the Pacific coast. He left his wife in easy circumstances, 

The Alexandra Theatre, in Park Street, Camden Town, re-opened on 
Saturday last, under the direction of Mr ‘l'horpe Pede, whose operetta, 
Marguerite, was among the attractions of the evening, with Miss 
Gertrude Ashton and Mr J. W. Turner in the principal parts. The 
novelty of the evening was an operetta by M. Charles Lecocq, played 
for the first time in England. It is entitled, ighteen Years in one 
Hour, The chief parts were ably sustained by Mr Herberte and Miss 
J. Coventry, The operetta pleased very much, achorus of old men 
being especially admired. We congratulate Mr Pede on having so 
successfully begun his opera season. 

We subjoin the programme of Professor Oakeley’s third orchestral con- 
cert, at the Reed commemorative festival, on Wednesday, Feb, 17th :— 

Part First.—Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai; Serenade 
(Mr Pearson)—Schubert ; Ave Maria, arranged on Bach’s 1st Prelude, for 
soprano, violin, organ, and piano (Solo Violin, Mr Carrodus)—Gounod ; 
“ Qui sdegno,” from Flauto Magico (Mr Whitney)—Mozart ; Symphony in A 
minor (the Scotch)—Mendelssohn. Parr Seconp.—Funeral March (in 
Memoriam) (conducted, by request, by the composer)—H. S. Oakeley; 
Fantaisie Overture, Paradise and Peri—Sterndale Bennett (Obit. 1st Feb., 
1875); “‘Come into the garden, Maud” (Mr Pearson)—Balfe ; Flute solo 
on a German air (Mr Keppel)—Boehm; “I’m a Roamer,” from Son and 
Stranger (Mr Whitney)—Mendelssohn ; Festal March, “ Edinburgh ” (con- 
ducted by the composer)—H. S. Oakeley ; “ God save the Queen.” 


We (Arcadian) used to think that the great P. T. Barnum was the 
prince of advertisers, and had exhausted every known dodge and trick. 
He has, however, been outdone by Sherry Shook, the proprietor of the 
Union Square Theatre, and bosom friend of N. Hart Jackson, Esq. A 
few days ago Mr Shook induced one of the Mulberry street detectives 
to steal his watch. ‘The news of the robbery was spread about in all 
the papers, and interesting paragraphs were made up showing how the 
thief’s attention was attracted by Mr Shook’s continual application to 
his watch to see whether the various tableaux of The Two Orphans 
were on time. Some days were permitted to elapse, and then more 
paragraphs were sent to the papers, stating how a mysterious individual 
came to the Union Square Theatre, demanded to see Mr Shook, took 
him on one side, and, in a sepulchral whisper, asked whether he had not 
lost a watch. Mr Shook replied that he had. Whereupon the mys- 
terious individual aforesaid observed; ‘“ Here it is.” ‘“* What’s to pay ?” 
inquired Mr Shook. ‘‘ Nuffin’,” was the reply. “I used to be a bad’un, 
but since J saw them two orfle ’un’s I is a reformed card,” 





English opera has drawn such large audiences lately at the Philhar- 
monic Theatre, Islington, that the directors have resolved to give a 
series of English operatic performances on a more important scale. 
Several new engagements have been made, and on Saturday, February 
27, Wallace’s Maritana will be produced, with Miss Rose Hersee in the 
title character, Other distinguished artists will, on this occasion, make 
their first appearance at the Philharmonic Theatre. 

The Theatre Royal of Edinburgh, the principal place of amusement 
in that city, was totally burned to the ground on Saturday last week 
The cause of the fire has not been ascertained, but it is believed that 
it originated from an explosion of gas connected with the lime-light 
apparatus used in the pantomime. This is the third time the Royal 
Theatre has been destroyed by fire within the last forty years. It was 
burnt to the ground in 1853, and again about twelve years later, while 
under the present management. The building was purchased last year 
by a private gentleman who resided in Edinburgh, but who was at one 
time a banker in London. He is fully insured. 





Maprw.—Verdi’s Mass will shortly be executed here, 

Genoa.—Salvator Rosa, by Sig. Gomez, has been revived and favour- 
ably received at the Carlo Felice. 

Patermo.—Mignon, by M. Ambroise Thomas, is in rehearsal at the 
Teatro Bellini. According to report, it will be followed by J promessi 
Sposi of Sig. Ponchielli. 

Geneva.—A short time since, the first stone was laid of the new 
theatre to be erected with a part of the money left to the City by the 
late ex-Duke of Brunswick, 

Brestav.—The programme of the eighth Subscription Concert given 
by the Orchestral Union included, as a novelty, Herr Raff's new Sym- 
phony, No. 6,in D minor. The work met with a favourable reception. 

DusseLporr.—At a recent concert of the Instrumental Union, one of 
the attractions was the overture to a new opera, Alcida, by Herr 
Thooft. It produced a good impression. The entire opera will most 
probably be brought out here next season. 

Vienna.—At the Imperial Operahouse, the new opera Der Wider- 
spenstigen Zihmung, by Herr Gotz, proved a decided hit. The next 
novelty, to be produced at the end of the present month is Die 
Kinigin von Saba, by Herr Goldmark, This will be followed by Die 
Folkerungen, of Herr Edmund Kretschmer, The last two librettos are 
py Dr Mosenthal. Herr Jacob Mitller, the well-known baritone from 
_he Comic Opera, is engaged in the place of Dr Kraus. 
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THs VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Sraeet, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,"—Daily News, 

















DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enniening oe am and removing affections of 
roat. 


et 
| R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co,), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Teati- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the Unintd Kingdom and the Colonies. 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH.” 


REVERIE for the PLANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 


EN’S TEAR.” 





“THE MAID 
SECOND REVERIE ror tue PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W,. 
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This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for @ small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs ALgxanpre’s large manufactory, CuaprELt & Co, can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library, 
pr cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 














Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 
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CHORAL. WORKS 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 
CANTATAS. 








THE SEA-MAIDENS. THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 
By J. L, ROECKEL. By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 38. Net. Price 3s, Net, 
SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 
By G. A, MACFARREN. By HENRY SMART. 


Price 4s. Net. Paper Covers, 


ice 38, Net. 
ree 6s. ,, Cloth Boards. 


” 





THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. THE PAGE. 
By WEBER. By M, W. BALFE. 
Price 3s, Net. Price 3s. Net. 
THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. WESTWARD HO! 
By F. ROMER. By J. L. ROECKEL, 
Price 3s, Net. Price 4s, Net. 





TWO-PART EXERCISES. 
For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s. | Class Copies, Svo, in One Book, 1s. Net. 


DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS (Class Copies), 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s, each Pook, 





TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d. each. (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s, Net. 





















BOOK I. BOOK VIII. 
1. *Now the dance .......... Weber. OB: SHOE 21... ccvctsccagches Rossini. 
2. *Through the dim ........ Gaumed, 146. MWB). 6 osedecccccsseses Rossini 
3 *Triumph of Oberon Allen, SB. SCRIIET .0 ccnp occccscces Rossini, 
re a eae Gounod, | 46. *Fairy Isle.............. Campana, 
 .,  ) eee ..Barnett, |47. *Autumn leaves ........ Balfe. 
6. *Song of the Water Smart, 48. *Let us haste tothe .... Bishop, 
BOOK II. BOOK IX. 
7. *Oh, boatman, row . *The Village Church ., ., Becker, 
8. *Village bride ............ “osta, |50. *Come, sisters, come ... . Gordigiani, 
9 *Pilgrim’s evening........ . | 61, *The Zingari.,.......... Baife, 
10. *Music of the night ... Beare T. Handley 
lt. *I love my love ... 4 hile EIT at T. Handley 
12, Hark! o'er the .......... . *Sleep, gentle lady ...... Bishop. 
BOOK III. BOOK X. 
13, *Now lightly we.......... Balfe, | 55. *The Rhine Boat ........ Arditi, 
14. *Hark; o'er the .. .Balfe, 56. *Angels that around .... Wallace, 
15. *A psalm of life ... ...Pinsuti. | 57. *Happy Wanderer ...... Abt. 
16, *Araby's daughter........ Oberthur, | 58, *Through the grassy ....Balfe. 
17, *Come o'er the waters ....Bonoldi, | 59, *Our happy valley ...... Bordese. 
18. ®*Where the fairies ...... Balfe. | £0. * Blessed be the Home .. Benedict, 
BOOK IV. _ BOOK XI. 
19, *The skylark ............ Gilbert, | 61, *Happy, smiling faces .. Gomes, 
20. *Hark! the Gondolier,...Riccarsi, | 62. *Fairest flowers ........ Pinsuti, 
SD oo nneh dikdapeigd Barnett, | 63. *Goddess of the dawn .. Smart, 
22. *When the moonis ...... Bishop, | 64, *At our spinning wheel .. Wegner. 
23, *The sun has been........ Bishop. | 65, *How can we sing ...... Verdi. 
24, Bridal Chorus ............ Barnett, | 66, The standard waves .... Bishop. 
BOOK V. | BOOK XII. 
25. *Merry minstrels are...... Wagner, | 67. *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 
26. *Good morning .......... Lillo, | 68. PERRIN 5. cs ccicncss Richards, 
27, *Hark! the merry........ Flotow, |39. *Lightly, softly.......... Flotow. 
28, *With song of bird ...... Flotow. | 70, *Over woodland,over plain Pinsuti, 
29. *Happy as the day........ Wallace, | 71. *Flow softly, flow ...... Costa, 
30, *The red cross banner ....Badia, |72 *Rowing bravely ........ Campana, 
BOOK VI. | BOOK XIII. 
31, *The distant bell.......... Dati: - 100 CRN SUES ceo ec ick Raniegger, 
32. *The sunset bell .......... Pinsuti, 74. *Softly now ............ Duggan, 
33, #Who'll follow............ Paggi, | 75. *The Sleigh Bells........ Anderton, 
S96 SBLOS OM: 56.0.0 cic cevese Balfe. |76. *Dancing Sunbeams .... Kossini 
35, *O the summer night .... Prentice, | 77. *Fair and fertile valley. . Guglielmo, 
36, *O hear ye not............ Smart, |78. *Friendship............ Allen, 
BOOK VII. BOOK XIV. 
37. *Sea flowers.............. Barnett, 79. *Our Vesper Hymn...... Ricci. 
38. *Forest home ............ Benedict. | 80. *Our last farewell ...... Curschman, 
39, *Warbler of the forest.... Benedict, | 81. *Flower Greeting ...... Curschman, 
40. *Thoughts of home ...... Benedict. | 82. *Hark the Pilot ........ Bishop. 
41, *Welcome Spring ........ Philp. 83, *While the days are bright Bordese, 
42, *The noisy mill .......... Paggi. | 34. *Sweet Bird of Heaven. , Wallace, 


* These can be had in folio size, with Accompaniment, 
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Archery Galop ... es en ei si he .. ©. Coote 
Awfully jolly. Waltz... “~ i ee - wi O. Coote 
Angela. Waltz ses sa as ois ‘tee ... 0. Coote 
Breakneck Galop ae sia int ie aa .. 0. Coote 
Burlesque. Valse al ie i se ea vhs C. Coote 
Butterfly’s ball. Polka ... 55 O. Coote 
Caledonians. The original (arranged with a description o of the figures) — R. Coote 
Christy’s jewel. Waltz ... ie wn : .. ©. Coote 
Comic tunes. Quadrille ... ai me sb — si 0. Coote 
Cornflower. Valse ide ok - we ies ... ©. Coote 
Croquet Galop ... om igs oid vas a es 0. Coote 
Dixey’s land Galop ' ids es ve ve .. ©. Coote 
Early in the morning. Polka oe a - a. .. ©. Coote 
Fairy visions. Valse... wn ee rea wee .. ©. Ooote 
Figaro. Quadrille ro oe is ds _ iad 0. Coote 
Glorioso Galop, arranged by is - ia Kee wad R. Coote 
Golden tresses. Valse... ii a wie Bs .. ©. Coote 
Grecian bend. Polka... ised A de a ... 0. Coote 
Jenny Bell. Schottische ... en see pet ome ..  H.O. Swatton 
Kate Kearney. Valse... is oe al it .. 0. Coote 
Kingfisher. Polka ia is mee wes inn ...  O. Ooote 
Kiss. Valse ... , si = ‘ie sans se ... 0. Coote 
Language of flowers. Valse ne ras ae a .. ©. Coote 
Leila. Valse... ‘ice ase ~ vis in .. ©, Coote 
L'innocence. Valse lk ne wis ve iis ..  Q. Coote 
Lilian. Valse ... an oF ra i a sn 0. Coote 
Little Coquette. Valse... a dea as Ro - ©. Coote 
Masquerade. Lancers... on ews od we .. ©. Coote 
Mott and Chandon. Valse ee ©. Coote ... 
Ours. Waltz on the odkied melody ‘introduced in Robertson's play .. J. M. Ball... 
Overture. Quadrille * jul 0. Coote ... 
Pauline. Waltz.. ¥ ie ses sim ae ... ©. Coote 
Polly Perkins. Varsoviana op a “a nm. ..  R.Coote 
Pretty bird. Quadrille ... ona ~ sas ne ani O. Coote 
Pretty bird. Valse ma re em a a ... ©. Coote 
Pretty Kitty. Quadrille ... ‘os _ we ten fs O. Coote 
Queen of the féte. Valse ... sae sie adi ihe its O. Coote 
Rage of London. Quadrille oF tee a a és CO. Coote 
Roulette Galop ... i se ps st as .. ©. Coote 
Song of songs. Valse... ‘in We ins ai .. ©. Coote 
Spring blossoms. Valse ... she _ ie ve .. ©. Coote 
Trumpeter’s Galop wee - ois lee .. 0. Coote 
Twelfth-night. Quadrille ... bay ions om oe »» 0. Coote 
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